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HOBAOB DTJBAfTT BEGEHYEB A TJSUSGfBAPEnO ME8SA0B. 



TT was a ^oudloss August night; the gloiioufi 
moon and the bright stars shone in th^ beayf^ 
flheddiiQg tiiieir Mndly ligkt upon the dimly illumin- 
ated {»yem^t of chq^ of the h^ thoro^gh^oi^ 
which led out of the blaze of EegepM) ^tre^t 

A aighit it was for a man to morali^ upon, were 
he 80 indined) — the solemn beauty and stillneM 
that mgned above, forming a e^a^ge eootraat i» 
the floimdfl of noi^e and revelry which filled tb^ 
crowded, xiarrow atreet 

And jet Qjod made tiiem all— tbose bright tyjM 
of His watchful love and care, and those poor orof^ 
iaies, fiome druxikcm, others painted, bedizened, mnd 
«>id^fl7, who walked tibis^artb » vmwj^Mmii 
beneath the pure expanse of SbaveiBu 
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" God has made everything beantifal in His time,' 
but man, formed in the likeness of his Maker, haa 
marred and soiled the loveliness of the image. 

A young man in a thin, shabby coat, and a straw 
hat which looked as if it had screened its owner 
from many a snmmer^s snn, yet bearing about him 
the unmistakable stomp of a gentleman, walked 
quickly along the noisy street. 

One or two addressed him as he passed quietly 
on hi8 way, his head erect, his step firm and deter- 
mined, a smile half-hard, half-satirical, playing 
round a mouth, the natural expression of which was 
neither the one nor the other. 

He put his hand into his pocket, and held his 
money firmly. 

It was all he had in the world, and he knew the 
habits of the locality too well, not to have some 
fears for its safety. 

"Three shillings," he muttered, "for a night's 
hard work; I must go upon another track. ITl 
write an article for the Hercules^ they pay splen- 
didly; I must sacrifice my principles or storve — 
both disagreeable alternatives, so I had better 
choose the former, for I know that Fm not good 
enough to die." 

As he thus soliloquised, he drew his thin coat 
more closely round him, as though the thought of 
death sent a chill to his heart 
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Forgive him for the fear, and do not think him^ 
tmmanly, for he was still almost a youth, this- 
Horace Durant, brought up, if not in Inxray, still' 
^th all the ideas of a gentleman, the only son of a* 
laivyer of some repute, who had died in the midst 
of an honorable career, leaving his widow and his^ 
little son almost destitute. 

An uncle of his f ather^s offered to pay for the- 
boy's education until he should have attained the 
age of sixteen, on the understanding that having' 
done this, he was never again to be troubled about 
either mother or son. 

The promise had been rigidly kept, the boy ob- 
tained a situation in a la^yer^s oflSce, the mother 
stitched aU day long at some fine embroidery, and 
so they lived, happy in each other, amid privations 
to which they had never been accustomed. 

It was on Horace's nineteenth birthday, that his 
mother died, quietly, almost suddenly— only rousing 
herself from the death-like swoon into which she 
had fallen, to give her darling one last loving look^ 
and to pray God to bless him. 

How he mourned her lliere were none to see, for 
the few acquaintances he had made in the office,, 
knew nothing of Horace's home life, and thought 
him a " stuck-up, unsociable f eUow." 

Soon his work became distasteful to him, and h^^ 
resolved to give up his situation, and to embaik 
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%ipon the perilous sea of literary life. He could not 
bear his old home now that the sweety gentle pre- 
sence of his mother no loi^r reigned there, %o h% 
^ok a lodging in what he conceiyed to foe a more 
^ifihionable locality than the vicinity of King 
William Sta^et, and fared — ^how, we have seen, iot 
the three shillings which he held so tightly in hift 
Jgrasp, represented the average amount of hifi occa- 
sional receipts from the proprietors of a penny 
I newspaper, for which he was in the habit c^ 
writing. 

At ^e comer of the street, some rode, haif-tipey 
youths had assembled round a mis^pabie half -starved 
girl, who vainly strove 4x> iforeak away from them. 

With one hi0w of hte atrong arm -Sorace felled 
the ringleader to the groimd, whili^ a strange light 
shone in his eye, which seemed to cow and intia^ 
€ate the others. 

They tookto tiieir heeh asid ran ofi as fiast m 
Ihey could, leaving their victiim standing before her 
defender, pale, and tremibliag. 

^^ Thank you, sir; oh) thazA: you so s^tih,^' shs 



^I hope tiiey have sot hurt youV^ aaked H<»bcs. 

"^Oh, no; they only waaited my money, and ihsf 
took that; the half-crown I had worked so hard tor, 
sad mother is'soifl." 

fiorace KiOfM read f aees wkh ^lerable trvA, and 
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in that girl's he saw poverty and sorrow written 
with a heavy hand, but neither shame nor sin had 
left their mark upon those poor, pinched features. 

" Take this," he said, and he slipped half-a-crown 
into her hand, and hurried on, her shrill voice 
blessing him as he went. 

On the door-step of his miserable lodging another 
claimant assailed him. An impudent little urchin 
of about ten years of age, whose bright black eyes 
sparkled with delight as he caught sight of the young 
man. 

"Tim," exclaimed Horace, "at it again, I told you 
I could stand this no longer, you ought to be in bed! 
and asleep, boy." 

" Please, sir, I be very sorry, and I won't do it no * 
more, but I haven't had ere a mouthful all day ; she," 
and he pointed mysteriously to a wretched tenement: 
on the other side of the street, " she have bagged 
all : oh, wasn't she cross, 'cause I only brought home- 
tenpence ! Billy wouldn't climb a bit all day." 

Now Billy was a white mouse whose wonderful! 
feats under Tim's generalship were the delight and^ 
admiration of the neighbourhood. 

" I think," continued the boy, his voice sinking to- 
an awed whisper, " I think he's sick, and perhaps if 
he don't get better he'll die." 

Horace looked at the lad sharply. 

" Tim, are you telling me the truth 1" 
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The black eyes flashed fire, the grimy face was 
[lifted up indignantly to Horace's. 

" I may steal a bit of wittles from that old cat 
'Sometimes, — ^I don't do that so often now you've 
;taught me better, — but I never tell a lie." 

"Very well," said Horace, smiling, "I believe 
jou ; you see that cook-shop." 

" I should think I did ; oh my, them pork pies — 
I had one once." 

" How much are they ?" 

" Threepence each." 

" Go across and get two, and bring them to me," 
;:and so savins:, Horace scave the boy liis last sixpence. 

In an incrUibly short space of time, TiThad 
^fulfilled his errand, and stood at the young man's 
fside. 

" Oh, don't they smell good !" he said, as he proud- 
ily exhibited them. 

Horace failed to appreciate the savoury odour, 
lyut truth to tell, it would have been hard to deter- 
mine which of those two was the most hungry — ^the 
well-educated, clever youth, or the poor ignorant 
vagrant. 

So they stood there and ate their supper together. 

Don't, my gentle reader, put my hero down as 

vulgar, and unrefined, because after the day's toil he 

1 really relished that pork pie; apart from satisfying 

this hunger, (which the heavy paste speedily did) 
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there was real pleasure in watchiBg Tim's delight, 
as he consumed his share of the delicacy. 

When he had swaUowed the last mouthful, and 
had drawn a long breath, he turned to Horace, and 
as though it were a fact worthy of note said gravely, 

" This here's the month of August, and that 'ere 
was the second pork-pie I've had in my life." 

Horace patted him on the shoulder. 

" When I've made my fortune, my man, you shall 
have pork-pies every day ; now go home, and mind 
you, I expect an extra polish on my boots to-morrow 
morning ; and let me know how poor BiUy is." 

And Horace drew out his latch-key, and admitted 
himself into the house. 

He ran quickly up two narrow flights of stairs, to 
the room which was all in the world he could call 
home. 

It contained all his household treasures, the por- 
traits of his father and mother hung above the fire- 
place ; his desk, and her Bible and Prayer Book, 
and work-box on a little table by themselves. 
Horace gazed on them all reverentially, and a mist 
gathered before his eyes; the weakness was but 
momentary. Like a hero preparing for battle, he 
shook his strong, muscular frame, as if all thoughts 
which might tend to soften him must be thrown ofE. 

Then he took out his papers and wrote, fluently, 
cuttingly, with a power that astonished himself. 
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The neighbouring church clock struck the hour of 
two ; he threw down his pen triumphantly, and read 
through his performance ; then he looked up at the 
gentle face which hung just above where he sat^ 
and it seemed to him as though the soft brown 
eyes gazed on him reproachfully, for surely the 
sentiments he had just expressed were in direct 
opposition to the bright pure faith his mother had 
BO laboured to teach him. 

He laid his head upon his hands, and muttered — 

" I must live, none of your tame humdrum work 
will answer now-a-days ; I wonder whether this will 
be appreciated." 

It was appreciated ; a few days afterwards there 
appeared in the columns of the SerctiieSy (a morn- 
ing paper, not distinguished for its high tone, but 
very generally perused,) a slashing vigorous article, 
a cut-up of one of the ablest and best of England's 
senators. 

None but the editor knew from whose pen the 
satire proceeded, and he testified his appreciation of 
the contributor's talent, by enclosing two sovereigns 
to Horace Durant, and requesting a continuance of 
his " valuable services." 

The morning after the commencement of our 
story, Tim, who out of gratitude for many an act of 
kindness, had installed himself Horace's valet, and 
thought there could be no greater honour on earth 
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than to brash Mr. Dttrant's somewhat worn-out 
boots, made his appearance rather later than 
nsnal ; but Horace, tired out with his work, was 
BtiU fast asleep. 

The poor Uttle fellow's tears were flowing fast, 
for Billy was dead, and Tim lonely and friendless, 
dependant upon the hard, bad woman who went by 
the name of his aunt, and daily sent him out beg- 
ging, felt that he had lost his most cherished com- 
panion. 

" My pretty Billy," he mused, as the large drops 
fell from the black eyes on the boots, from whence 
he brushed them vigorously away, " you was all I 
had to love till the gentleman came, and you was so 
soft and warm on winter nights as you lay against 
poor Tim's face, and now I shan't have you never 
again, and I'll never love another, as I've a loved 
you." 

A loud knock at the door interrupted Tim's 
meditations. 

A little boy, somewhere about his own size, look- 
ing 80 clean and bright, in a trim uniform, that our 
friend's envy was instantly excited, enquired in a 
somewhat peremptory and important tone for Mr. 
I>arant 

Tim's spirit was roused. 

" He's asleep," he answered, " and I ain't going to 
waken him for the likes of you." 
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The clean boy looked benignly upon his smutty 
brother, and in his conscioufi superiority, felt that 
he could a£Eord to keep his temper. 

" Hark you, my lad," he said, " it's a telegraphic 
message, and he miist sign the receipt." 

The words conveyed to Tim's benighted mind 
some vague sense of importance, some conviction 
that the youth in brass buttons was not to be re- 
sisted ; he retired with a crest-fallen air, and knocked 
at the door of the little closet, which was Horace's 
bed-room. 

" If you please, sir," he screamed, " Billy died 
this morning at seven o'clock," — ^then came a great 
gulp, during which interval the clean boy walked 
up and down the room once, and then bade Tim in 
an authoritative voice " not to play the fool," but to 
" go on." 

" And, please sir, there's an imperent chap in a 
blue coat, and ever so many brass buttons, has 
brought you a temperance message, and you've a 
got to sign the pledge." 

To this lucid speech Horace listened in astonish- 
ment, but lost no time in putting on his clothes, and 
going to see what it all meant. 

" A telegram for you, please sir," said the clean 
boy, respectfully. 

" For me 1 It must be a mistake." 

"I believe not, sir. I took it to Mr. Crosse's 
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office, where it was addressed, and they sent me on 
here. Will you sign, please ?" 

Horace did as he was desired, and Tim's enemy 

had reached the bottom of the stairs and slammed 

the door behind him, ere the young man opened the 

despatch. 

Tim watched him open-mouthed, as he read aloud — 

" Hovenden Grange, Augast 3rd, 185^-. 

<<From James Clark, Solicitor, Eedbnm ; to Horace Durant, Esq. 

" Mr. Morton died an hour ago; — as heir, your immediate pre- 
sence is required." 

" Hovenden ! — Morton 1" repeated Horace dream- 
ily, " Did I ever hear the names before ? It must 
have been years ago, but somehow they do not seem 
quite strange to me ; I can't understand anything 
except that it seems quite clear that I am to go to 
this place at once." 

A deep sob startled him. 

" Sir, you ain't a going away, are you I — for poor 
Billy's dead, and I've got ne'er a friend but you in 
all the world ; why did that bad boy make you sign 
that pledge ?" 

Horace could hardly resist a smile. 

"Tim," he said, "its a letter come to me from the 
country, telling me that some one I knew, or rather 
some one that kn ew me, is dead, and I am wanted 
down there ; but I promise you I'll come back again, 
Tim, if it's only to see you ; and you must not fret 
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too much for poor Billy, for perhap, Tim, I may be 
able to take you to live with me altogether." 

Even this prospect failed to console the boy. 

" If Billy had not died he'd have come to live with 
you too," he said mournfully. 

"Well, my boy, will you stay here for an hour, 
whilst I go out on business, and just brush up this 
old box for me, it would help me very much if you 
would." 

The sense of being useful and important was Tim's 
best comfort. 

When an hour afterwards Horace reappeared, he 
found the little fellow singing over his work. Tim 
looked aghast at the change vcrought in his master't^ 
appearance. 

" Such a shiny suit of clothes, and such a stunning 
hat," he said, as he gazed on him admiringly; "But 
you've a forgotten your watch and chain, sir." 

"No, I have not," answered Horace, as the blood 
rushed to his cheek, and he felt that Tim with his 
cuteness guessed how those clothes had been obtained. 

"And now, Tim, good-bye ; be brave, and true, and 
honest, and remember that there is One who sees all 
you do." 

A long lingering look round his room, an unspoken 
farewell to his treasures, then Horace locked the 
door, put the key into his pocket, jumped into a cab, 
nodded and smiled at Tim, then drove to the Pad- 
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dington Station, and was whirled in a third-clafis 
carriage to Eedbum, and uncertainty. 

During the whole of the long day that followed, 
Tim sat disconsolately on the door step of Horace 
Durant's lodging, and when one or two of the young 
man's acquaintances, — ^friends he had none, — called * 
to enquire the reason of his absence from the 
Newspaper oflSce, tiie aawwer they received from 
the little urchin, with the tearful black eyes, some- 
what mystified them — 

"A friend of his have died, and he've a signed 
the tem|)erance pledge, and gone away to the coxm* 
try-" 



CHAPTER n. 



BEST, AFTER THE BATTLE OF LIFE. 



T^HK same moon and stars which shone above the 
busy, crowded city, shed their soft light on the 
old grey walls of Hovenden Grange, shining like 
myriads of lamps among the tall trees which snr- 
romided the grim, statelyJooking mansion. 

Yery dark and dreary looked the old honse, the 
whole front appeared to be deserted ; only in one^ 
of the turretted side windows the steady light of a 
lamp, and the constant reflection of shadows on the 
blind, told that life was there ; yes, life and death I 
for a stem messenger had entered nnbidden those 
strong walls, a soul had gone to its account. 

In that room where the light burned, on the 
massive four-post bed, lay the form of a man of 
some sixiy years of age. 

There were lines of pain and care upon the face, 
A^nd there was an expression round the firm mouth, 
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which told of earthly pafisions subdued, of earthly 
failings struggled against, and of peace, although it 
might have been through much tribulation, found 
at last. 

Now he was at rest; gone from this world's 
weariness to "where God giveth his beloved sleep." 

There were two watchers standing by the side of 
the bed, upon whom the blow had fallen most 
heavily. 

One was an old crone, hard and unprepossessing- 
looking, but all tlie softness of which her rugged 
nature was capable, gleamed in her face now. 

The other was a fair young girl, who stood for 
the first time in the awful presence of death, so 
stunned and bewildered that they sought in vain to 
draw her away, to divert her fascinated gaze from 
those calm, still features. 

Two or three other servants looked at her won- 
deringly and pityingly, and tried to comfort her, but 
she neither moved nor spoke. 

In a distant comer of the room stood two gentle- 
men, the village doctor and the lawyer, talking in 
low earnest whispers. 

" I have his address," said Mr. Clarke, " I will 
telegraph at once, he ought to be here to-morrow." 

"That poor child must come home with me," 
said Dr. Grey ; " this house will be no fit place for 
her, when the heir arrives." 
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" I don't believe you will get her to move," w- 
swered the lawyer, " however, you caa but try." 

The good doctor did tay, aud met with a most 
decided refusal 

^ I cannot leave him,'' was all the girl eaid, and 
tiien the long-suppresaed agony broke forth in a 
torrent of wild hysterioBl sobo. 

^ God bless tmd. comfort you, my ehUd," paid the 
kind old man, as he left her for the night, thinking 
it beat to defer his good intentions until the ujnoni- 

^^ None ever needed help and comfort more," h^ 
soliloquized, as he passed from the threshold of the 
house of dealii, into the aUent mysterioi^ beauty of 
die flummer night. 



CHAPTER m. 



AFTEB UANY YEAB8. 



IICISS DoBOTHY MoBTiMEs was by universal con- 
sent, allowed to be the most important person 
in the little world of Eedbnm. 

On this same evening, the spinster had a small 
party, consisting of two or three maiden ladies of 
her own standing, Mrs. Clarke, the lawyer's wife, 
and Mrs. Grey, the doctor's worthy spouse. 

Gentlemen, as a rule, were excluded from such 
entertainments, only sometimes dropping in to walk 
home with their wives, and take compassion upon 
the other unprotected females. 

It was hard to look into the hostess' thin, wiry 
face, marked as it was with the lines left there by 
many a care, and to realise the fact that in her day 
Dorothy Mortimer had been a reigning belle — ^but 
so it was. 
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A story there was that she had been badly used 
by some one, — that all that was soft and womanly 
in her natm«, had been turned into bitterness. 

Those who so judged, little knew the tender 
heart that lay hidden beneath the rough, eccentric 
exterior, — little dreamt of the deeds of kindness 
wrought by her hand. 

The evening had dragged on somewhat wearily, 
two rubbers of whist had been accomplished, and 
Mrs. Grey yawned behind her pocket-handkerchief, 
and cast furtive glances towards the time-piece. At 
last there was the welcome sound of a ring at the 
hall bell, and an hour later than was his wont on 
such occasions, Dr. Grey entered the room. 

There was an expression on his face which caused 
the ladies to exclaim in chorus, 

"What is the matter? What has happened T 

Ere he could answer, through the still night air, 
a sound broke upon their ears — ^never heard by the 
most careless amongst us with indifference, — ^the 
deep low knell from the old Church tower. 

" Mr. Morton is dead," said the doctor, his voice 
trembling with emotion. 

" Dead 1" — ^and there was a pause ; " It must have 
been very sudden." 

" Yes, he was as well as I am at five o'clock." 

There were no questions asked, for the life that 
had so suddenly passed away from amongst them. 
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had been a strange and mysterionB one, and into 
the cause and maimer of its end, none dared enquire. 

"I suppose that girl will be enormously rich,'* 
said Mrs. Clarke at last, as Miss Mortimer of whom 
the good lady stood somewhat in awe, went out of 
the room. 

"I believe she has not a sixpence in the world,** 
answered Dr. Grey, quietly ; "the heir is a distant 
cousin, — ^your husband has just gone to the station^ 
to telegraph to him, and has asked me to see you 
home." 

Miss Mortimer re-entered the room, sterner, more 
unbending than ever,— none noticed that her voice 
trembled with emotion when she said— 

" Is that girl alone in that desolate house to-night?'* 

" I tried to induce her to come home with me, 
but she would not,'' said the good doctor. 

"I should think not, — ^men never can manage 
anything properly ; I despise the sex." 

" In which case I had better make myself scarce," 
answered the worthy man, good-naturedly, for he 
had known and liked Miss Mortimer too long to 
heed her sharp sayings. 

The door had closed upon the last of her guests j 
then the old maid retired to her room, wrapped her- 
self up in a fur cloak, (remember it was an August 
night), and sununoning her mannservant, walked 
quickly through the lanes, to Hovenden Grange. 

o 2 
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The old woman, whom we have ^n before in 
the chamber of death, answered her Bnmmons at 
tixe door. 

" Where's Miss — ^What's-her-name ? I want her." 

« Eh r muttered MoUy, " Tm hard of hearing." 

" Goose !" retorted Miss Mortimer, nnceremonions* 
I7 pushing her aside, and forcing her own way into 
the house. 

" Now then, take me to the room where the young 
lady is." 

And ordering John to wait her return in the hall, 
the imperious visitor followed the frightened old 
woman up the broad staircase, and through a long 
passage, into the dimly-lighted room where the dead 
man lay. 

The young girl was sitting there alone at the foot 
of the bed, and Molly turned apologeticaJly to Miss 
Mortimer, and said — 

" We can't get her away by no manner of means." 

At the sound of the old woman's voice, she raised 
her head, and looked up to see who dared, thus in- 
trude upon her grief. 

" My dear," — and Miss Mortimer's voice was softer 
than usual, " I want to speak to you." 

Then she took the small unresisting hand in tier's, 
and led her from the room. 

" My dear, you must come home with me ; if s 
not fit for you to stay here." 
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The maiden looked up in astoniBhment at the 
very pecidiar figure which was bending over her. 

Miss Mortimer had put on a bonnet of extraordin- 
ary dimensions, and had forgotten to remove the 
elaborate cap which she had worn at the party, and 
the erection thus produced, had a most peculiar 
effect. 

Something, however, in the stem face — a strange 
softness in the dim eyes,— re-assured the girl; she 
pointed to the room, and said — 

" I cannot leave him alone." 

"He has gone where neither earthly joy nor 
sorrow can touch him more, my child ; anyhow, you 
are too young to be here. What is your name ?" 

« Hermione," was the timid answer. 

« A heathenish absurdity !— I will caU you Nancy ; 
and your surname, what is that?" 

A deep blush overspread the pale cheek, as Her- 
mione spoke in tremulous tones— 

" Se said to-day that it was Morton." 

" Hem ! What did he call you when he sent you 
to school, — ^your surname, I mean?" 

" Then I was called Bates." 

"Nancy Bates, — ^that is more sensible. Now, 
Nancy, listen to me, and I will tell you something 
that has never been breathed to mortal ear; but I 
tell it to you now, because it seems to give me a 
right in you. Five-and-thirty years ago, I waa 
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engaged to Eeginald Morton; the affair came to 
an end, no matter how and why; I have never 
been in his presence since, but I have never forgot- 
ten him;-for this reason I command you to come 
home with one who was once Ms friend : go, get 
your things together and come ; — ^I am not accus- 
tomed to opposition." 

With one more lingering look at the closed door, 
the girl obeyed. 

Then the old maid re-entered the room, drew 
near the bed, and with reverent hand lifted the 
covering from the face of the dead. She gazed 
upon the features of the man she had loved, which 
even in death, were so eminently handsome, and a 
mist gathered before her eyes, but not a tear fell ; 
ehe had shed so many for his sake all those long 
years ago. 

She took up a pair of scissors from a chatelaine 
which always hung at her side, and cut a lock of 
the thin grey hair from the pale forehead ; then she 
bent down lovingly, and kissed the cold brow, and 
said in hoarse broken accents, which none would 
ever have recognized as hers, "Reginald, I have 
loved you all my life, — ^the world will be more 
dreary than ever how that you have gone from it ; 
but it won't be for very long; the days of our age 
are three-score years and ten, and already three- 
ficore years of weariness have passed over my head. 
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Your child, — ^f or she is your child, Reginald, — shall 
be my care as long as lUve ; so help me God." 

Once more the loving lips were pressed to the 
face of the dead, — ^then Hermione stood at Miss 
Mortimer's side. 

" Oh, I cannot leave him alone ; please don't ask 
me to go away, — he is my only friend, — ^he is, he 
must be my father ; he said to-night before the fit 
came on, that this day twenty years he married my 
mother." 

" Thank God for that!" ejaculated Miss Mortimer 
fervently ; " My child, he shall not be left alone ; 
my servant shall stay here and watch to-night, and 
you shall see him again if it may be, but you must 
come home with me now." 

Hermione fell on her knees at the side of the bed, 
and Miss Mortimer heard her murmur, " Father, oh 
father, to have found you and then to lose you, — ^to 
have borne doubt and suspicion all through my Ufe, 
and to have to bear it still ; it is too hard." 

Then an expression of almost unearthly beauty 
came over the fair young face, and with clasped 
hands, the girl prayed to her Father in Heaven to 
look down in love upon His sorrowing child. 

Miss Mortimer drew her gently away. 

" My dear, you must come." 

One more kiss on the cold brow, one more yearn- 
ing look upon the calm face, as though she would 
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fain imprint it on her memory for ever, and Her- 
mione followed her new friend from the hovse 
which was the only home she had ever known. 

They walked on in silence for some time, then 
Miss Mortimer looked up into the clear bright sky. 

" Those stars always speak to me of comfort,'' she 
said ; " I always liken them to the watchful eyes of 
a Heavenly friend, watching over the friendless ones 
of earth." 

" Tell me how it was, Nancy," she asked as they 
drew near the cottage; " I mean the end." 

The girl started at hearing herself so addressed, 
but quickly recovered herself. 

" At five o'clock he complained of headache, and 
told me to send for the doctor and the lawyer ; he 
eeemed very much distressed, and said he had done 
. a great wrong, and he must lose no time in repairing 
it ; we sent at once, but before they came he was 
insensible, — ^he never spoke again." 

Thick convulsive sobs choked the girl's utterance. 

Miss Mortimer tried to soothe her in her own 
queer fashion. 

" Now child, tell me," she said, when Hermione 
became calmer, " what do you recollect of your past 
life? I don't ask from idle curiosity; remember 
what I told you about him." 

" I don't recollect much about it," answered Her- 
mione ; " I do not think that I was always in this cold 
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coimtry ; I have some idea of a bright land, where 
the finn shines more gladly, and the trees and flowers 
are more beautiful than in England ; but I may only 
have dreamt of such things. My first real recollec- 
tions are, of the school where I have been ever 
since, except during the last two years, when I have 
come here to spend the holidays; and I was never 
to have gone back again ; Hovenden Grange was to 
be my home now, he said. He came to see me very 
often at school, — ^he called me his ward. Never 
through all my life has he spoken one cross word to 
me. Sometimes the girls at school used to look 
Bcomfully at me, and say hard cruel things of him, 
— at least, some of them did. I did not know then 
what it aH meant. He never told me till this even- 
ing how he loved me — and why — ^because I was his 
child.'' 

"And your mother?" asked Miss Mortimer, in 
tremulous tones, " what of her ?" 

" She died when I was three months old, that is 
all I know ; he could not speak of her even at this 
distance of time ; it was whilst he was telling me 
about her that the attack came on." 

" And now, my dear, wo are at home," said Miss 
Mortimer, as opening the door of the little drawing- 
room, she placed Hermione in a comfortable chair, 
—one she would have scorned to sit in herself. 

" My child," she said, " as long as I live this house 
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fihall be yotiTB; in your fathert room to-night I pro- 
nnsed to be true to you always, — ^your faithful 
friend, bo long as my life is spared." 

Hermione looked up, and tried to express her 
gratitude, but words would not come; and Miss 
Mortimer, as she gazed into the deep blue eyes 
which, seemed to take her back to the days of her 
youth, perceived for the first time, that her self- 
imposed charge was strangely beantifuL 

That night Hermione slept, the heavy sleep some- 
times in mercy granted to the afflicted ; and Miss 
Mortimer stood at the girl's bedside looking upon 
the lovely face, and trying to discover some likeness 
to Beginald Morton, as she remembered him five- 
and-thirty years before — as she had seen him again 
on that night, as he lay in the calm sleep &om 
which he would never again awake on earth. 

She found it in the low broad forehead, in the 
short upper lip, in the delicately chiselled features; 
then she retired to her own room, to thank God for 
the mercy which had given his child to her care, 
after all the long years of loneliness which had been 
her portion. 



OHAPTEE IV. 



FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 



A FEW words about Reginald Morton, and then 
^ we wiU pafis on to the other characters of 
our tale. 

Five-and-thirty years before that calm summer 
night, when we have seen him on his death-bed, 
the gifted, handsome young man, had been Dorothy 
Mortimer's affianced husband. In the fashionable 
world in which they both moved, the engage- 
ment was the subject of much comment, for tJie 
girl had neither rank nor wealth to bestow upon 
one whom all knew to be aspiring, and ambitious 
in no common degree. 

When at the end of six months, the affair was 
broken off, everyone said that it had ended exactly 
as everyone expected it would end. Eeginald 
Morton, they added, had grown tired of the lovely 
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face, and would soon console himBelf with some- 
one else. 

The reasons of the estrangement were really 
known to none ; — ^jealousy on her part, and indomit- 
able pride on his, had been long indulged in, and 
led to a separation by mutual consent. Then their 
paths in life diverged, and they never met again, 
— ^never heard of each other, until the old grey- 
hair'd man bought an estate in the village where 
Dorothy Mortimer spent the years of her lonely 
life. 

The bright promise of Beginald Morton's young 
manhood, — his talent, his eloquence, and all the 
powers of his vigorous intellect were lost to his 
country. He went abroad at once, a disappointed, 
solitary man, wandering here and there in search 
of the happiness, which it seemed impossible he 
should ever recover. 

In the small Italian town where he at last settled 
down, he had one friend, — an old sculptor, whose 
earnings were barely sufficient to maintain himself 
and his lovely young daughter. When at last the 
old man died, Beginald asked the Italian girl to 
be his bride. She had never known any other 
love; none had ever been so kind to poor Her- 
mione, as her father's friend, " the English Signer.'* 
England, too, was the country of her mother's 
birdi, and she loved anyone who came from a 
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place she had always been taught to hold very 
dear. 

So she told Beginald that she loved him tmly, 
— ^better than anyone else in all the world, now 
that her father was gone, and she raised her deep 
bine eyes to his grave face, and promised to be a 
loving wife to him. 

Then the shadow that had lain oi> the stem 
Englishman's heart for years, was driven away by 
that bright, smmy presence in his home. 

There were eighteen months of intense happi- 
ness ; then the yonng wife died, when her liMe 
daughter was only three months old Again the 
cold chill fell upon Beginald's heart, and the 
blight of his heavy sorrow followed him to the 
end of his life. 

Before his marriage, he had made his wiU in 
&vour of the little son of some distant cousin, 
and from that time to the day of his death he never 
altered it. 

To the few friends of his youth, he never spoke 
of his dead wife ; and when, at six years old, he 
brought little Hermione to England with him, and 
sent her to school, it was under a feigned name. 
His motives for this were never known; he had 
lived his lonely life for so long, and had grown 
so careless of the world's opinion, that the mkcon- 
BtmctioBs which might be placed upon his conduct. 
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were nnthonght of by him ; and when, two years 
before our story begins, he ceased his wandering 
life, and bought Hovenden Grange, none sought to 
enquire into his past life, — ^f ew beyond the inhabit- 
ants of Bedbum, knew of the existence of the 
lovely girl who spent her holidays at the great 
house, and who seemed so fond of the ^^ strange 
old gentleman.'* 

So father and daughter sat together on that burn- 
ing August afternoon ; he, with a greater shade of 
sorrow than usual on his face; Hermione flushed 
and excited, watching him anxiously, and apparently 
nerving herself to some mighty effort 

She rose from her seat at last, and stood before 
him; and her words, though spoken hesitatingly, 
roused him from his reverie. 

" Mr. Morton, in pity teU me who and what I 
am?" 

He raised his head dreamily, and looked into the 
face which seemed more beautiful than ever, with 
its expression of intense agony. 

" Hermione," he said, " my child, my own child." 

But even those soft, loving words failed to re- 
assure the girl, — something of scorn was in her 
answer. 

"Tour child I yes, I suppose I am ; but who is my 
mother, and where is she t" 

As Hermione spoke, there dawned upon Beginald 
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Morton's mind the evil conseqnenceB of ihe folly 
of which he had been guilty. 

" Hermione," he said, " yonr mother died eighteen 
years ago. Ton told me this morning that I was 
sad ; — ^this is onr wedding day.'' 

She threw herself on her knees before him, and 
said, " Father, forgive me ; but all my life has been 
a mystery, and to-day, I overheard the servants say 
of you and of me, what I dare not repeat; — ^1 could 
not bear it any longer." 

He lifted her up gently, and made her sit upon 
his knee. 

" My poor child !" he said, " why did I not think 
of aU this before «" 

She had feared his anger; — his quiet, gentle man- 
ner frightened her even more. 

" Send for Dr. Grey and Mr. Clarke," he said ; 
" I have done a grievous wrong ; God grant there 
may yet be time to repair it I Send quickly, for my 
head is aching ; I have felt ill aU day. Hermione, 
my child, I think I am going to your mother, — 16 
mj Hermione in heaven." 

They were the last words he ever uttered. He 
lifted his hand to his head, with an expression of 
intense pain, and sank back in his chair insensible. 

So in that hour, Hermione found her father, and 
lost hinu 



CHAPTER V. 



HOBAQB D17BANT IS A BIOH HAK. 



^HE bright sun, seeming in its mid-day splendour, 
almost a mockery of woe, shone on the honse 
of death. 

At the hall-door stood a cab from the station, and 
Horace Durant, as he alighted from it, was greeted 
somewhat obsequiously by Mr. Clarke. 

"Dear sir," (with a profound bow), "on this 
melancholy occasion it would seem out of place to 
congratulate you upon your increase of fortune." 

Horace returned the salutation coldly, and fol- 
lowed the lawyer into the library, — ^the same room 
in which Mr. Morton and Hermione had sat a few 
short hours before. 

He waited for Mr. Clarke to speak, — ^truth to tell, 
he hardly knew how to begin. 

" I sent for you, sir, at once, that we might re- 
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ceive yonr instractions ; knowing none of Mr. Mor- 
ton's relatives, we are totally at a loss how tot> 
proceed." 

" I am afraid I cannot give you much assistance,"' 
answered Horace. " When your telegram arrived^ 
I thought there must be some mistake ; I have re- 
membered since that Mr. Morton was a distant^ 
cousin of my mother's. Even now, I cannot but 
think that there must be those nearer of kin thans 
myself, who ought to inherit the property." 

"Excuse me, Mr. Morton himself stated to me- 
not three weeks ago, that you were his heir, — ^that 
everything was left unconditionally to the eldest 
surviving son of the late Horace Durant, barrister-- 
at-law ; — ^I presume you are that individual ?" 

Horace looked puzzled. 

"Are you sure he never married?" he asked. 

"No! — I am sure he never did, — quite certaii^ 
of it" 

" It was only an idea of my mother's," answered 
Horace, somewhat amused at Mr. Clarke's vehement 
contradiction of the bare supposition of such a 
thing. 

" Now then, we will proceed to business," said 
the lawyer cheerfully ; and for the next two hours^ 
Horace listened to things which he did not in the- 
least understand, and which in his present mood 
rather worried him. 
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^ Your room is iwdy, flii^" Mid a servaat^ ^ Mud 
lanoheon u served iu tW diBifig-room," 

<< Thank you, I want neither ; I intend retanung 
to Town by tba four o'clock twn.'* 

^^ Leave Btedbiim by the four o'dock ianiu i" 
^^aoulated )&. Chupke; ^^my dear fiir> the thiog i$ 
iiiq^oasible ; youjr preaenoe here is iniperative." 

^I will be baok by nine o'^loek on Thunday 
H)oniifig," aiiBwa:ed Uomce, ^^ I bc^eve that is due 
^day you told me the fuBerad was to take place ; but 
Qow X must get baek to Town." 

^ A most unaooountable young man," mused Mr, 
'CSWke ; ^'But in «Ay case you will walk roimd the 
.grounda, wd see a little of the piace before yoa 
leave," he contio^ed. 

" Thank you, not now, — auy day will dfo for tfa&t ; 

in the meantime, I tr»st to your middng all neeech 

• aary arrangements^ aud if there is anyone wko ooald 

throw any light upon Mr. Morton's wishes, pray find 

them out, sud do not let the smaUe^t tbiag be 

'Di^lected ; it seems eo sad that he should have died 

: alone, and apparently uncwed for. Was there aot 

^even an old servant with him at the last !" 

"Only a poor old woman who is in her dotage ; 
nothing is to be^t 09t of her." 

" llien it seems that nothing more oaxk be dom 
» to-day," said Horace, politely. 

Mr. Clarke took the hint, and bowed hi3 fare3Sielly 
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^uag UQple juBtioe, )>efpre }^ walk hopm^ to the 
luncheon which Horace had deiolin^d. 

Tba j<>Tmg ia#.n sat on m the libr|^7, &taimed 
^d 1>ewildeire4 by the stn^ige events of tb4.t op^ 
saoniing. 

The dock struck three ; he started np imd r^og 
the bell. 

^^ Show me the ^aj to Mx, Morton's room," he 
^Bid to ii^ servant i^ho 4ji{q)eare4. 

A few minutes afterwards, Hoiuce stpod in tb|d 
piQB^)^ Qt Ij^ie oqiaBy whose ua^e even ke hardly 
knew, and from whom he had received so n^uch oi 
thi» world's wealth. 

" Vmoit qui patitv/r^ — ^Who sq&rs, conquers.'^ 

f^es^ yri^e the wor^s ^h^ch came to his mind as 
W ga^d iOn the still {ofutuxes, which told of su^ 
unutterable rest, — of the victory won 9fter jfche hi|iyl 
£9(U£J^ );>^le <^ lp£e. 

Th9i» wfi^ i¥>^^jt^ elsQ to be i^ad there, b^t 
Horace lingered as if fascinated, whilst the men^K 
lifiHEf ot his p^t li^ pka^€4 ea^ other >ivildly thrpugh 
his brain; and jb^pc^ almost prayers, tb^ hi9 
l^tw^ cai^r might be unstaioe^ iS^4 i^isit^ed, 
trembled, in words that could not be ul^ic^^ U|iim 
his lips. 

The same servant who had ushered him into the 
room, re-appeared and said in a low whisper — 

" You will be late for the train, sir." 

D 2 
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Horace bowed his head, and knelt for a moment 
by the side of the bed. 

It seemed as though he offered his old life there ; 
that old life which was now a thing of the past. In 
its place stood luxnry and ease, and it might be 
self-indulgence. After aU, which was the best, the 
old or the new ? 

He tried to determine this question as he was 
whirled back to London, and could not arrive at a 
satisfactory conclusion. 

From the train he sprung into a cab, and told the 
man where to drive. 

He wanted to be at home again, to satisfy him- 
self that all was not a dream. 

"Hurrah!" shouted a lusty young voice as the 
vehicle stopped ; and Tim's begrimed faxje appeared 
at the window. 

Horace Durant smiled a smile of real pleasure as 
he laid his hand upon the dishevelled locks, and 
said — 

"Tim, my lad, I have come into a fortune; and 
you shall have a pork-pie every day." 

And Tim had two that night, as a species of 
inaugural ceremony. 



CHAPTER yi. 



WINIFRED GEEY GOES FORTH AS A CJOMFORTER. 



TT was the day appointed for the funeral ; he who 
was to be carrried to his last, long home, had 
been a solitary, — some said, a misanthropic man. 
But trouble brings out the best part of men's natures ; 
and now that he was gone from amongst them, the 
people of Redbum did not remember his faults and 
shortcomings; but breathed a sigh of compassion, 
when they remembered the lonely life, and the 
awfully sudden death of one whose last years had 
been spent in their midst. There were those too 
amongst the poor of Redbum, who told of words 
and deeds of kindness bestowed on them by Regi- 
nald Morton, which had been unheard of during 
his life. 

Many thoughts of pity too were bestowed upon 
Hermione, for Mrs. Clarke had taken it upon her- 
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self to spread far and wide the fact that the girl 
%as Uterally a beggar. 

Whilst the world was busy with her name, and 
with her affairs, the poor child sat in her new home, 
listening to the tolling of the bell, crushed to the 
earth with the heavy sorrow which had fallen upon 
her ; and Miss Moitimer in an old-fashioned black 
dress, appeared sterner, and more unbending than 
ever, as though the grief that had come upon her 
had hardened, instead of softening her heart ; but 
whenever her eye fell upon the young, graceful 
figure, bending so meekly over the book she was 
trying to read, the harsh lines relaxed, and a tender, 
pitying smile came over the wrinkled face. 

"My love," she said, in her gentlest tone, "It is 
a bitter trial for you, but He Who tempers the wind 
to the shorn lamb, will temper the keen blast to you, 
my poor desolate child." 

And Hermione could only say in broken accents — 

" Thank you, you are very good ; I don't know 
what I should have done, if you had not come to 
me." 

Any allusion to her good deeds, was always a sure 
means of dispelling Miss Mortimer^s softness, and 
causing her instantly to change the subject of con- 
versation. 

"You must drop the name of Bates, my dear, for 
the present. Wait for a surname, until we can 
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ntablish your right to one, — it will not be very long- 
before we do. Nancy will be enough for yon just 
now — ^it's as good a name as any, and not remarkable 
in any way. It was my mothei^s name ; that is why 
I like it." 

The girl looked up quickly. 

" Hermione was my mother's name," she said, " so- 
you can understand why I had rather be called that 
than anything else." 

" Yes, I understand ; but it's too long, and too* 
heathenish, and the only abbreviation would be 
* Hermy,' which I don't like ; so you must humour me- 
for the present, my child. Soon, very soon, I hope- 
all will be right. And now, I know I am but bad; 
company for such a young thing as you are, so I am^ 
going to write, and ask another young thing to come- 
and cheer you up with her soft, girlish ways." 

Hermione feebly resisted the offer of companion- 
ship, at least on that day ; but Miss Mortimer was. 
inexorable, and a quarter-of-an-hour later, old John 
was wending his way to Dr. Grey's house, the 
bearer of one of his mistress's three-cornered billet- 
doux. 

We will precede him, and get a glimpse at the 
good doctor's belongings before the arrival of the 
missive. • 

We have already seen the head of the family, ai 
kind, worthy man, devoted to his profession, giving: 
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•his services with equal zeal to rich and poor, nsver 
^turning a deaf ear to a tale of woe ; a most patient 
ilistener, a most judicious adviser. 

His wife was well suited to him ; a quiet, meek 
little woman, who thought there was not a man in 
the world to equal her husband, and no children 
who could in any way come up to the six with whom 
they were blessed. 

There were five of them in the room with their 
father and mother on this particular morning, their 
iages varying from five-and-twenty to ten years. 

The three younger ones were fine, healthy boys, 
^bearing the respe<3tive names of Kalph, Tom, and 
-Harry; then there was a gap, and Julia a tall, digni- 
£ed maiden of twenty, came next in order to fourteen 
years old Ealph. 

Lounging on a sofa was the eldest son, Walter, a 
lieutenant in Her Majesty's 160th Foot, now at 
home on leave. 

He was a tall, fine-looking fellow, — ^this hope and 
pride of the good doctor's heart, — but there was an 
expression on his remarkably handsome face which 
failed to please some people, although they could 
hardly tell you what it was they read there, which 
•Conveyed an impression of mistrust. 

Dr. Grey walked mp and down the room, then 
i^fitood at the window, and looked anxious. 

" I don't know what they will do if he does not 
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come ; he told Mr. Clarke that he would certainlj 
be here by the nine o'clock train." 

" Here he is !" shouted the three boys from the 
window ; whilst Julia screened herself behind the 
curtain, and peeped out, and Walter condescended 
to rise from the sofa, and join the group. 

The mother's gentle voice was now heard — 

"My dears, don't stare so at the poor young 
man." 

" Poor !" ejaculated Walter, in a tone of consider- 
able irony ; " 1 should not mind being stared at all 
day long, if I stood in his shoes. Eight thousand 
a year ! How I wish it were mine !" 

" Hush, Walter !" said the doctor, authoritatively, 
for the windows were open to admit the soft sum- 
mer breeze, and Horace Durant's face looked anx- 
iously out of the window of the quiet brougham 
which stood at the door. 

" Good-bye, mamma, — good-bye, my dears. 
Where is Winifred ?" 

" Here, dear papa !" — and there was something in 
the tone of the voice which never failed to please 
and to attract. 

And yet its owner, Winifred Grey, was by no 
means a striking-looking person. 

" Decidedly plain," was the judgment pronounced 
upon her by strangers at a first glance ; but after 
the verdict was delivered, something made them 
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look at her again, and confefis that they had been 
mistaken. 

Dr. Grey loved all his children, but Winifred was 
his especial darling ; — ^yon could see it now in his 
broad, honest face, as he stooped to kiss her, and 
told her to keep the others in order. 

Winifred approached the window to check her 
young brothers' somewhat boisterous chatter; Dr. 
Grey was issuing from the hall-door, and again the 
occupant of the brougham leant forward. 

"He's a stunner!" pronounced the chorus of 
boys. 

"Rather good looking!" said Walter, patroniz- 
ingly. "Wants to see a little of life, and to be 
rubbed up." 

Then began a spirited altercation between Balph 
and Julia; and Winifred, trying to make peace, was 
rewarded by a look of disdain from her sister, who 
stalked majestically from the room. 

Winifred looked pained ; she had not intended to 
hurt the girl's feelings, — but, truth to tell, there was 
little sympathy between those two — ^between the 
earnest, thoughtful nature of the one, and the frivo- 
lous empty-headedness of the other. 

" A note for you from Miss Mortimer, miss, and 
John is to wait for the answer." 
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-My dear Winifred,— 

"Tou have heard that I brought that poor girl from thte 
Grange home with me ; and now that she is here, I don't know how 
to comfort her. Touth and age will not meet, and my stem rugged 
nature is, as usual, at &ult. I don't ask you if you can be spared 
from home, for I kno^ you oan never be really spared, but I tell 
you that you mutt oome and help me to brighten up the poor young 
thing, and stay as long as you can and will. 

"Yours, affectionately, 

" Dorothy Moktimsb." 

Winifred looked aghast as she read, — she had only 
just returned from a month's visit to a friend ; and 
home duties had accumulated to an alarming extent 
during her absence. She handed the note to her 
mother. 

All Mrs. Grey's feelings of compassion were 
aroused for the poor desolate girl. 

"You must go, of course, my dear; I am sure 
papa would like it ; and dear Walter will, we hope, 
get an extension of leave." 

Winifred turned to her brother; whatever his 
faults might be, — however visible to the rest of the 
world, — she loved him with a blind devotion, which 
had in it something approaching to idolatry. 

She saw the expression of disappointment upon 
his face, as he read the note over his mother's 
shoulder, and there was a thrill of joy at her heart, 
for she thought it arose from the fact that he would 
miss her ; but the delusion vanished in an instant, 
for as her mother left the room, Walter preremp- 
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torily ordered the boys away, and then stood before 
her. 

"Winifred," he said, "it is no use hiding the fact 
any longel*, — ^I promised more than I was able to 
perform ; indeed I don't think my father had any 
right to impose on me such conditions as he did." 

Winifred turned deadly pale, and grasped her 
brother's hand. 

" Walter," she said, " do not tell me that you have 
sinned again, after all your protestations." 

" Sinned ! Is not that rather a strong word to be 
applied to a few games of billiards ? Well, call it 
what you like, I played ; and met with my usual 
luck." 

" Is it as much as last time ?" gasped Winifred. 

"No ; a cheque for fifty pounds will clear me, but 
you must speak to my father, — I cannot." 

Something in the young man's calm, indifiFerent 
tone, roused his sister's anger ; the deep grey eyes 
flashed with a strange, passionate light, — a light 
Walter had never seen there before, called up by 
word or deed of his. 

" Sin ! Yes I do call it sin, to perjure yourself 
thus, after the full, free forgiveness that was granted 
you last time. I call it unworthy of a man, and of a 
gentleman, — to say nothing of a Christian, — to fail so 
lamentably in all he imdertakes ; to have neither 
purpose, nor courage to do rightly ; to be in short, 
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a gambler. "Walter! oh, Walter !" — and the indignant 
tone changed to one of unutterable love, and tender- 
ness, — " I have loved you all my life ; it has always 
been my greatest pleasure to give up to you ; your 
will has been my law ; your wishes mine. It is hard 
to go against you in this matter; but Walter, my 
own brother, I have prayed (for it needed prayer,) 
that the love of truth and right might come before 
my love for you, and — " 

Walter interrupted her, — a sneer on his handsome 
face, unutterable bitterness in his tone — 

"Prayed! forsooth it is something to boast of, 
that you have prayed to set your humbug and cant 
before your own flesh and blood. Thank you, I 
will not trouble you further ; I can find ways and 
means of managing my own affairs, without your 
valuable assistance." 

" Walter, dearest, you will tell papa yourself, — 
believe me, it would come best from you." 

But he only shook her off impatiently, and darted 
from the room. 

Winifred stood where he had left her ; a strange 
foreboding of coming evil fell upon her mind, a 
presentiment that the home life, which had hitherto 
been so bright and unclouded, might soon be dark- 
ened by sorrow of some kind or another. 

Her mother's gentle voice interrupted her medita- 
tions. 
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^^ My dear, I have put together the £ev things you 
will waat for a day or two, and if you stay longeri 
the othero can easily be sent" 

Winifred ughed, and looked up dreamily. 

" Oh, mother 1" fibe aaid, " must 1 go ?" 

The mother, accudtomed to her somewhat ab^eu^ 
moodfi, only smootiied her dark Jjiau*, and aaid — 

'^ You will be such a comfort to that poor loi^ely 
girl." 

So Winifred wished them all good-bye; sought 
out Julia, who was shut up a^rieved in her own 
room ; made her peace with her, and then knocked 
at Walter^s door. 

A rough, surly denial wss tiie answer to hffjt 
$^eal for admittanoe ; and with a heavy heart eha 
set out up(m her errand of comfort, — walking 
quickly up the one street of Eedburzi, and tanwi^ 
froB^ the bro^ thoroughfare, into the qijiiei:^ shady 
lane in whicb I^i^fi^ Mortimer's oottage stood. 

Old fobfi appeared ^t the door, his face beaming 
with smiles ; somehow, Winifred Grey always ei^- 
Siared A hoearty welcome, wherever she w^t He 
i^sh^i^ed her initio the di^wji^g-room, whei^e Qj^rmioA^ 
atiill satj in ^ same position m which w« lejEt ber^ 
t^Q heiurs bef ere^ 

The light of the summer aw fell on the brpgbt^ 
golden hair« f ormi^ rou»4 the bent he^, a balo 
such as one often sees in pictures of the saints of 
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ohi; wd Wioifrecl stood for an iii«tanty and gaaed 
at the motionless form, hardly knowmg wbother to 
timi hmk^ or to go on. 

The rmti^ of ber ibem at laat disturbed tha 
Htoiirn^ ; a orimsoDi ftmsh rose to the pale cheek ; a 
Ijfbt h^^lad, half -timid, ehoue in iixe bright blua 
eyes, as Hermione looked trufitfullj iato the kindf 
honest face, whi(^ expressed siu^h uof Signed sorrow 
for her m her grief. 

Tb^i Winifred bent down and kissed her, and told 
her how she longed to eomfort her. An hour Xateri 
when Miss !Mi(^timer appeai^d^ she found the two 
girls Bitting side by side^ t)ia seared egression gone 
froim Herml^eV face, ae she looked np, ai^ wel* 
eomed b&r h^i/^setress with somejtbing <^ a smile* 

The old lady greeted Winifred eoi'dillly. 

*^ Tha»k y<w for <;oi»ing, n^y dear, I aee you have 
done her good already ; you always bring saivdiimt 
vtth yo«y— I dett't kmw how you man^gie it.'^ 

Winifred disclaimed all such praise, and JCJae 
Mcvtkner wmA ¥p te ii^^nioue, 

:&omeitbliig t^re was iia the s^ftoDed, tender look 
upon her £s,ee wiiefe «avsed the ^rl to say eagerly, 
" Wheire haw yott beenf 

Thm the aonddtog team f eU from ^ dim ^m 
ffion the i^moolb vt^hite hrow^ wA the vojl^ w^ M>^ 
wA f aitewg whicJh fwwh- 

" I have been to see him laid in his quiet gri^ye;" 
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" And you did not take me ; oh, Miss Mortimer, 
it was not kind of you." 

" It would not have done for you, child. My 
stem nature can bear things that your's could not ; 
and Nancy, my dear, he's at peace, — ^gone from the 
darkness of the winter's night, to the eternal beauty 
of the summer's day. 

Again poor Hermione's head was bent low ; she 
could realize all her loneliness now, when she might 
no longer think of the cold still form lying in the 
old Grange, but resting under the shadow of the 
Cross in the little peaceful church-yard. 

Miss Mortimer stood silently for a few minutes, 
knowing that the bitter grief must have its way ; 
then she turned to Winifred, whose eyes fell beneath 
her scrutinizing gaze. 

" Child, you look ill, worried, and anxious ; what 
ails you?" 

"Nothing," answered Winifred; "I am quite 
well." 

" Nothing ! That's a satisfactory reason to assign 
for pale cheeks and sunken eyes ; but it's the way 
of all you girls. How is my godson Walter ?" 

" Quite well, thank you ;" — ^but Winifred's answer 
was more abrupt than usual, and Miss Mortimer's 
keen suspicions were aroused. Walter Grey had 
never deceived her ; she estimated him at his true 
value. 
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" Quite well, of course ; but bringing trouble Mrith 
him, as men always do, — ^husband, brother, or lover^. 
they are all alike ; Winifred Grey, put not your 
trust in one of them." 

As the memory of Walter's miserable weakness^ 
and sin rose to her mind, Winifred's eyes filled with 
tears which she could not repress. 

Miss Mortimer's sympathies were roused instantly.. 

"My poor child," she said, "* the heart knoweth 
its own bitterness,' and I do not seek to inquire into^ 
the cause of your trouble, if you do not wish to tell 
it me ; but if I can help you in any way, do not 
scruple to come to me ; there is nothing I wouldi 
not do for you, in memory of all the love I have- 
borne you since you were a little child. You ought 
to have been my god-child; I can never forgive 
myself for having assisted in giving a name to a 
boy. I might have known from his sex what he 
would turn out And now I will leave you two to 
yourselves; I have much to attend to, and you can 
take care of each other." 

So saying. Miss Mortimer walked out of the room,, 
stem and unbending as ever, whilst Hermione 
thought of her as one who had loved her father 
even to the death ; and Winifred blessed her for 
her offer of help, in which she saw safety for 
Walter, and the saving of a great misery to her 
father. 



CHAPTER Vn. 



HOHACB BBQBTVBS A YXSTTOB. 



TTOKACE DusAirr sat in soKtarj grandenr in his 
new home. He had roamed abont the gronndB, 
and taken a survey of the desolate rooms and long 
gaUerieSy and then weary and dispirited — ^he knew 
not why — ^he had returned to the library, whidi 
seemed to him more home-Uke than any olher place 
in the dreary old mansion. 

From the fair, broad landscape without, his eye 
wandered to the lovely face of a girl whose picture 
hung just opposite tiie cushioned chair, and oak 
writiiig table, which he concluded must have been 
K^inald Morton's accustomed seat. 

He sought to trace its history, — ^to wonder what 
connection the original of that exquisite portrait 
had had vdth the man who appeared to have lived 
unloved, and died unmoumed. 
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The will had been read ; beyond the shadow of a 
doubt he, the poor penniless youth, was the rightful 
heir of all Eeginald Morton's wealth. 

A tall figure passed before the open French 
window, and Horace recognized the strange-looking 
old lady who had stood near the grave that morn- 
ing, and appeared so unaccountably agitated; he 
had subsequently heard that she was quite a stranger 
to the late master of Hovenden Grange. 

In another moment, the door was thrown open, 
and the servant announced Miss Mortimer. 

With the instinct of a gentleman, Horace bowed, 
and placed a chair for his visitor. 

Miss Mortimer returned the salutation, but refused 
to sit down. 

" Young man, you are astonished to see me here ; 
but I have come to prevent your doing a great wrong. 
Have you been told that Keginald Morton's daugh- 
ter is with me, and that you have about as much 
right to take possession of this house as I have }" 

Horace started, and turned deadly pale ; that hia 
visitor was a lady, notwithstanding her pecuHarities 
of dress and manner, he saw at a glance ; and the 
announcement that somebody had a greater right 
than himself to inherit Mr. Morton's money, hardly 
astonished him. 

"Believe me," he answered, in a tone which 
carried conviction with it, " 1 did not know until 
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this moment, that Mr. Morton had a daughter ; I 
thought he died unmarried." 

Miss Mortimer had prepared herself for a storm 
of indignant denials; but Horace's quiet gentlemanly- 
manner entirely disarmed her, — truth to tell, she 
felt somewhat awkward. 

"Well, the world does not confess that he ever 
was married, but I have known him ever since he 
was as young as you are now ; and the girl who is 
with me, whom I took from this house on the day 
her father died, is as legally Eeginald Morton's 
daughter, as you are your mother's son. There 
is some mystery attaclied to her birth; 1 do not 
pretend to say that it is all quite clear ; there seems 
to have been a foreign marriage kept secret for 
some imexplained cause. Young man, I bear you 
no ill will ; up to this point you have behaved better 
than I expected you would have done ; but I think 
it right to tell you that I mean to leave no stone 
unturned, which will enable me to establish before 
the world what I know to be truth ; to assert Regi- 
nald Morton's honour, and his child's rights." 

Horace bowed politely. 

"I will consult Mr. Clarke at once," he said, "and 
let you know the result; I can hardly judge, or act 
for myself in this matter." 

Miss Mortimer's face softened, as she looked into 
the honest eyes before her. 
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" I know it muBt be hard for you," she said al- 
mofit gently, "to give up even the certainty of your 
right of possession." 

" Thank you, I have only known for four days 
that I had a right, — hardly realized it until to-day ; 
I need no one's pity ; my former career is still open 
to me." 

Miss Mortimer had no more to say, and turned to 
leave the room ; as she did so, her eye fell upon the 
portrait, which had so excited Horace's curiosity 
and admiration. 

Something like a tear ran down her furrowed 
cheek, as she gazed upon the features that had been 
so unutterably dear to her lost love. 

" Nancy's mother," she exclaimed, " what a won- 
derful likeness. Young man, that must have been 
Mr. Morton's wife. Good-bye." And the strange 
apparition disappeared. 

Horace stood for an instant where she had left 
him ; then a sudden thought seemed to strike him. 
He jumped upon a chair, took the portrait down, 
and darted out of the window after Miss Mortimer. 

"Madam, excuse my following you, but I thought 
that this might be a comfort to Miss — ^Miss — " 

" Nancy," put in the spinster, and Horace con- 
tinued — 

" I will carry it home for you if you will allow 



me." 
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" Young man, you are better than the rest of 
your sex, shake hands, and give me the picture, — 
I will not trouble you with it, I will carry it my- 
self, and in the orphan's name 1 thank you." 

Horace held out his hand, and thought that this 
was about the most peculiar old lady it had ever 
been his lot to come across ; he watched her strid- 
ing across the fields, carrying her somewhat cum- 
brous burden ; then he turned away into the path 
which led towards Redbum. 

That night Hermione slept in peace, dreaming of 
the loving, gentle face which seemed to have smiled 
on her, as she laid down to rest. It spoke to her of 
truth and innocence, and chased away the doubts 
and fears which had tormented her through those 
long weary days. 



CHAPTER VIIL 



BAOK TO THE OLD LIFE. 



TJORAOE Dubant's brow was dark as night as 
he entered Mr. Clarke's office, and his greeting 
of that gentleman was anything but cordial. 

In a few plain words he explained the object of his 
visit. Why, and by whose authority had he been 
kept in ignorance of the existence of Mr. Morton's* 
daughter } 

The lawyer's answer was in part the truth. The> 
girl had never been recognized by Mr. Morton as his 
daughter, and no one considered her such. He had 
always said that she was a Miss Bates, a ward of hi& 
Miss Mortimer was, every one knew, apt to form: 
hasty conclusions, and possibly had not the most 
remote authority for her statement 

But this explanation failed to satisfy Horace, or to^ 
appease his anger. 
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"It is no business either of yours or mine, sir," 
he said haughtily, ^^what connection may have 
-existed between Mr. Morton and this young lady ; 
it is evident that he cared for her ; that she had been 
ndth him more than anyone else ; that she was with 
him at the last, and most probably knew his wishes 
on most subjects. You may remember that upon 
the occasion of our first interview, I told you to 
spare no trouble to find out anyone likely to be in 
4Uiy way acquainted with Mr. Morton, and you told 
me that there was no one but a decrepid old servant. 
You suffered me to take possession of the house, to 
place myself m a false position, on your authority 
that no one but myself had a right to the posses- 
sion of Hovenden Grange." 

Mr. Clarke looked confused, and again tried to 
-explain his motives, but Horace silenced him, with 
a request to be allowed once more to read the 
will. 

There it stood ; a formal legal document, making 
no mention of Reginald Morton's marriage, or any 
provision for his wife, or children, in the event of 
his perpetrating matrimony, but leaving the whole 
•of his property, real and personal, to the eldest child 
-of his cousin, Mary Durant. One clause there was 
which had escaped Horace's attention in the morn- 
ing, but which he now read over two or three times. 

"And the sum of £150 per annum is to be paid 
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out of my estate, to any surviving children of the 
said Mary Durant." 

He turned to Mr. Clarke somewhat sharply. 

"Give me your opinion as a lawyer," he said, 
** would this latter clause hold good, if I gave up the 
rest of the property ?" 

Mr. Clarke looked astonished. 

"Excuse me, Mr. Durant, you do not understand, 
you are not up to these little technicalities, my dear 
sir ; I understood that your brother, or brothers 
were all dead, and that you are the only surviving 
son of the Mary Durant here named." 

Horace cut the loquacious lawyer short, and re- 
peated his question. 

Mr. Clarke only looked amazed, and evidently 
did not see the drift of it, but this time he was 
obliged to answer. 

" Undoubtedly that money would have to be paid 
to you, whatever might become of the rest." 

Horace breathed a long drawn sigh of relief. 
He had walked into that office vowing a vow that 
no power on earth should induce him to touch one 
farthing of Mr. Morton's wealth unless it were 
clearly proved that no one but himself had a right 
to it. It had been a relief to him to feel that he 
must give up all, and so make the sacrifice com- 
plete ; but now, that £150 a year, wholly and indis- 
putably his, seemed to rescue him from poverty, to 
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come to him as eomething to which he had a claim, 
of which no one could deprive hinu 

Mr. Clarke looked at him doubtingly. His low, 
sordid nature could not enter into the depths of 
Horace's spirit of self-denial and endurance; he 
awaited his client's decision in silence. 

When Horace spoke, it seemed as though a weight 
had been removed from his heart ; Mr. Clarke had 
not seen him so cheerful before. 

" Go to Miss Mortimer," he said, " without any 
loss of time, and tell her to act as she thinks best, in 
order to establish the young lady's right to the 
property. Of course, should she fail in the attempt, 
— should the whole thing be found to be an inven- 
tion, you will at once communicate with me ; but 
imtil it is proved to be so, I don't intend having 
anything to do with Mr. Morton's money, and 1 will 
leave Hovenden Grange to-morrow morning. This 
is my address in town. Good evening." 

Mr. Clarke sat open mouthed, where his visitor 
left him, and at last found breath to ejaculate — 

" A most unaccountable young man, as I always 
thought ; gives up £8000 a year as quietly as — as — 
as — " then for want of a better simile, he added, 
"as he eats his dinner." 

The next morning, all Kedbum knew the won- 
derful news ; that Hovenden Grange was tenant- 
1 — ^j^^ ^^^ ^g Yieir declined his inheritance. 
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Old men and women shook their heads, and won- 
dered what would be the end of it all, — such things 
never happened in their days. 

Young men, for the most part, sneered at the 
heroism which they could not appreciate ; whilst a 
few in their hearts thought that a man who could 
give up an income of £8000 a year, because another 
seemed to have more right to it than he had, must 
have something of the stuff wliich makes a man 
in him. 

The young ladies, as a body, considered them- 
selves deeply injured at this desertion of the young 
heir of Hovenden, who they agreed must be a fool, 
not to appreciate the numerous advantages of a 
sojourn amongst them. 

There was one dissenting voice, amid the general 
cry of female disapprobation. 

Winifred Grey said in her quiet way that she 
thought it was a case of much ado about nothing, — 
die did not see how Mr. Durant could have done 
otherwise. 

Whilst all Redbum discussed him, Horace Durant 
was on his way to London. 

As he sat in the train looking dreamily out of the 
window, and thinking of all the strange events of 
the last few days, a polite old gentleman offered 
him that day's Hercules^ with the comment — 

•* Clipping article there to-day, sir, on Lord M — ; 
finest thing I've read for a long time." 
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Horace coloured crimson, at this praise of his 
own composition. 

In the further comer of the carriage sat a dark, 
grave-looking man, of some five-and-thirty years of 
age, who fixed his dark piercing eyes upon Horace, 
with a steady gaze, which made our hero feel some- 
what uncomfortable. 

"You admire that article?" said the imknown, 
in a deep rich voice. 

The question was addressed to Horace, but the 
lively old gentleman answered for him — 

" I do, sir, — I confess I do ; I admire everytliing 
clipping, — am rather in that line myself ; once wrote 
an article at which the Queen herself felt consider- 
able alarm, — a vindication of the rights of the 
people." 

And the individual who had succeeded in dis- 
turbing Her Majesty's peace of mind, rubbed his 
hands, and drew himself up pompously, whilst 
the dark-eyed stranger smiled a peculiarly quiet 
smile. 

" I presume, sir, you do not admire that clipping 
article," continued the little gentleman. 

" It is certainly clever," answered the other, 
" I should say that it is the production of some very 
young man, who was determined to write something 
which would create a sensation; he has had his 
wiU, — he has turned a great and good man into 
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ridicule, held up as a butt to his country, ohc 
who labours unceasmgly for its good." 

So saying, the stranger closed his eyes, and did 
not open them again until the train reached Pad- 
dington Station. 

He, and Horace stood side by side waiting to 
claim their respective luggage. 

Horace's eyes fell upon the portmanteau which 
the other recognized as his. 

"Randolph Douglas, Lincoln's Inn," was the 
address inscribed thereon. 

There was a smile on the dark face, which 
encouraged Horace to address the stranger. 

" I beg your pardon," he said, " are you a 
lawyer ?" 

"Yes, I am. Can I be of any service to you ?" 

" I want advice; Will you give it me ?" 

" If it is in my power, I will most willingly do it 
Will you come to me to-morrow at my chambers, 
at two o'clock? — ^No. 30, Lincoln's Inn ; my name 
you already know." 

The lawyer held out his hand, which Horace felt 
ashamed of himself for grasping almost too warmly, 
but he was so friendless and lonely, and there was 
something in Mr. Douglas' manner which invited 
trust and confidence. 

Then Horace Durant returned to his old quarters, 
a poor man. 
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Tim's welcome was most vociferous. No suc- 
cessor to Billy had as yet been found, and he had 
informed his aunt that Ms gentleman had come into 
lots of tin ; and he was not going to work for her 
any more. 

He stood before Horace, looking dirtier even than 
usual, but full of importance. 

" Please, sir, I would never do wrong no more, 
if I might go to the tailor's, and order a suit of green, 
all covered with shiny buttons ; and I would clean 
your boots, oh, so beautiful ; and I would do any- 
thing you told me." 

The smutty face was bright with eagerness and 
excitement ; Horace could hardly find it in his heart 
to throw a damp upon such brilliant expectations. 

" Listen to me, Tim," he said, " a boy who can nei- 
ther read nor write, is not good for much. You 
must go to the tailor's, and be measured for a nice 
suit of fustian clothes, like the little boy at the 
butcher's opposite, and I will send you to school^ 
and there you will learn to. be a good boy." 

Tim tried his best to look grateful ; but the green 
suit, and shiny buttons, had taken an indelible hold 
upon his juvenile imagination ; it was hard to give 
up such glories for fustians, and the chance of 
being whipped into a good boy. 

^^ Wh^e am I to deep ?' he aadd, ^^ It's of no use 
to try and be good, if I goes home to sh o " ; and 
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he pointed ominoufily in the direction of his aunff 
dwelling. 

This was a point which Horace had not yet con 
sidered, but which now forced itself upon him in all 
ite bearings. 

Should he take entire charge of the child, and 
try and save one life at least |rom sin and infamy ? 

He had £150 a year to live upon now, and he had 
power to work, as he had worked before. 

" Tim," he said, after a pause, " I am not going 
away for the present; I am going to stay here and 
write as I did before. Suppose we clear out the 
closet where I keep my papers, and put a little bed 
into it, and you can clean my boots and get my 
breakfast, and then go to school." 

Tim's delight knew no bounds ; even the green 
suit and shiny buttons were f oi^otten for an instant^ 
«d he ran down steire to commnnicate the joyful 
intelligence to " she" over the way. 

Then with a light heart Horace took out his desk, 
and with a smile of mingled hope and det^mina- 
tion upon his face, he went back to the old life. 

He could not get on very fast that night, bo many 
strange events had haj^ned in that one short wedc 

Now the transient dream of wealth, and power, 
was at an end, the good that might have been done, 
the evil and temptations that might have crept m 
unawaies, and so counterbalanced the good, were 
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each of them things of the past, about which to 
speculate now would be useless. 

The next day, true to his appointment, Horace 
stood in Randolph Douglas' office. 

His tale was soon told, and the lawyer promised 
to write to JEledbum, and make all necessary en- 
quiries. 

Horace had never quite trusted Mr. Clarke, and 
it was an intense relief to him, to leave the matter 
in other hands. 

" You must understand," said Mr. Douglas, " that 
there is no reason why you should not take imme- 
diate possession of the property, even though you 
may choose to give it up afterwards." 

" I never felt in the least certain of my right of 
possession," answered Horace; "I only wish that 
poor girl's claim could be established at once ; in 
the meantime will you assure Miss Mortimer that I 
have given up Hovenden Grange until my sole and 
undoubted right to it can be proved ? — by the way, 
she is a queer old lady." 

Bandolph Douglas smiled. 

" I have known Dorothy Mortimer by name as 
far back as I can remember," he said; ^^she is 
some distant connection of mine ; you may depend 
upon my doing my best for both of you." 

Horace thanked him. 

<^My chambers offer but few attractions," con- 
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tinned the lawyer, " bnt if at any time you feel the 
want of companionship, do not scruple to come and 
pay me a visit." 

" Thank you," answered Horace, " but before you 
see more of me, I have a confession to make ; — ^I 
wrote that article in the HercuLes^ of which you so 
disapproved." 

The dark eyes twinkled with something akin to 
merriment as Mr. Douglas answered, ^^ I thought as 
much ; I read it in your face when our loquacious 
fellow-traveller handed you the newspaper. And 
now don't take it ill if I give you a piece of advice ; 
beware of beginning to turn goodness into ridicule, 
— ^you don't know the lengths to which it may lead 
you. Ten years ago, I was young and hopeful as 
you are now ; I learnt to despise authority and to 
laugh at truth, and it brought me imtold misery. 
I have recovered my happiness now, but there have 
been years of disquietude in the interim, and I 
sometimes think that the full sunshine will never 
come back to me in this life." 

Horace walked back to his rooms, and the old 
life did not seem so lonely now, for he felt he had 
gained a fiiend. 



CHAPTER IX 



MISS MOBTIMEB GOES TO LOKDON. 



TTHE next day, as Kandolph Douglas sat in his 

oflSce, a lady appeared, who on her way to his room 
had considerably excited the risible faculties of the 
little errand boy, and of the junior clerk. Even the 
grave lawyer himself was somewhat taken aback, as 
the individual thus addressed him — 

"Randolph Douglas, you don't know me I pre- 
sume?" 

Randolph confessed that he had not that honour. 

" No, it's not likely you should, for you were only 
about four years old when I last saw you ; and of 
course you have a bad memory, — all men have. My 
name is Dorothy Mortimer, — I want your advice ; 
1 have heard you well spoken of ; and in this case I 
must put faith in a man, although it goes sorely 
against my inclination." 

Then Miss Mortimer proceeded to narrate the 
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facts, with most of which Eandolph was abeadj 
acquainted, but with the important addition that 
Eeginald Morton had told his daughter an hour 
before his death, that he had been lawfully married 
to her mother. 

He noted down her statements carefully, but did 
not comment upon them. Miss Mortimer looked at 
him sharply. 

"It's a strange story,'* she said, "why are you not 
more astonished at it ?" 

"I knew almost all of it before," he answered 
quietly, " I heard it quite accidentally ;" — and he 
told her of his meeting with Horace, and their sub- 
sequent interview. 

"And the young man really gives mp the property 
willingly, or at least will do so, when Nancy's claim 
is made clear ? Well, Mr. Clarke said as much, but 
I did not believe him — ^he's an idiot like most men." 

"Yes, he gives it up foi the present, so that there 
may be time to make enquiries ; of course, if after 
six or eight months, you should fail to substantiate 
your protege's claim to being legally Mr. Morton's 
daughter, he must take possession." 

"The world would call him quixotic to give up 
the right which is undoubtedly his, but he thinks, 
in fact he says, Mr. Morton's last wish was to make 
another will." 

"It seems a strange story . Why was the girl's 

r 2 
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porentige kepi a ieoety if there ib no stain iqpoBher 

There was an angry dond on MieB Moitinier'B 
hrcfw, M gfae rose from her seat. 

^I must go to some other lawyer," she said, ^oor 
iTfmpatiiieB I see aro already engaged on this young 
man's behalf." 

^So much so, that I feel I should be best pleasing 
him, by helping you to attain the end yon have in 
Tiew, as sp^dily as possible. I see Miss Mortimer 
that yon are prejudiced against our sex in general, 
and I dare say this Mr. Dnrant has his faults like 
the rest of us, but believe me he is in earnest in 
wanting to do justice, and to act rightly." 

Miss Mortimer thought for an instant, and then 
fixed her eyes steadily upon Eondolph Douglas' &oe. 

^^Your father and mother were honest people," 
she said; "" it would be strange if you were not true, 
and there's something about you not as bad as might 
be expected." 

^^Oonsidering my sex," murmured Randolph. 

Miss Mortimer did not appear to heed the inter- 
ruption. 

^^So these are my instructions," she continued, 
^ trace Beginald Morton's life for the last thirty years ; 
•end to Italy, Germany, Switzerland, anywhere in 
fact ; go yourself if you think it necessary, and I 
^promise yoQ| you shall be rewavded Ubeorally. Find 
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the marriage certificate, and bring it home to me, 
and I will bless you with an old woman's fervent 
blessing." 

Randolph looked np wonderingly into the wrinUed 
face, which told of some nnaccountable emotion. 

Miss Mortimer noted the glance, and saw that it 
had in it something of curiosity, — she laid her hand 
on his arm, and spoke quickly and nervously — 

"Randolph Douglas, I feel you are to be trusted, 
although you are a man. It may make you perform 
your mission more zealously, if I tell you why it ift 
I take an interest in this girl ; you have heard from 
your mother, I dare say, (for people toill talk), that 
my life was embittered by disappointment, — did you 
ever chance to hear the name of the man who is said 
to have deceived and jilted me t — ^although the world 
was wrong on that score," she added sotto vocs. 

"No," answered Randolph. 

Miss Mortimer put her hand upon the handle oif 
fte door, so that she might effect a speedy exit. 

" Then I tell it you now," she said in a voice itt 
which no trace of emotion was discernible. "It was. 
Reginald Morton." 

"Before Randolph could collect himself sufficient* 
)y to say something in answer to this unexpected 
confession, the door closed, and Miss Mortimer ran 
down the narrow staircase, and hmried into the cab, 
which wad waiting to take her back to the station^ 



CHAPTER X. 



WINIFBED's B0BB0W8. 



^^TOBDSr, what have the young ladies been doing?" 
said Miss Mortimer to the old servant, who was 
waiting to meet her at Eedbum Station. 

"Well, ma'am, they've been very qniet all day, sit- 
ting in doors reading, and then going out a bit, and 
just as I was coming away, Mr. Walter Grey came 
in." 

At this intelligence Miss Mortimer quickened her 
pace, almost to a run, and John hobbled after her, 
wondering what new freak possessed his mistress. 

The old lady expected to find the delinquent in 
the garden, and to give him his conge, in such a 
manner as would mark her disapprobation of his 
society ; but the garden was desolate, and the two 
■^rls were sitting in the drawing-room alone. 

' So your brother has been here," said the old lady. 
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taming somewhat sharply upon Winifred, failing to 
notice her favourite's pale, haggard face. ^' Nancy, 
did yon see Mr. Walter Grey 1" 

"Only for a minute, — ^he met us in the garden, 
and Winifred kindly brought him in at once ; she 
knows how I shun everyone just now." 

Miss Mortimer was mollified ; after all, no mis- 
chief could possibly have been done. 

" Well," she said, trying to be cheerful, " I have 
been to London, and I have seen Eandolph Douglas ; 
six months hence Nancy, I feel sure your rights will 
be fully established." 

"My one right," whispered Hermione, "to be 
owned as his child, that is all I care for, — I wil- 
lingly give up all else." 

Miss Mortimer turned to Winifred. 

"Why child, what ails you ? — ^you look as though 
you had seen a ghost." 

A ghastly smile was on poor Winifred's face as 
she answered — 

"Miss Mortimer, may I speak to you alone for 
five minutes ?" 

" Certainly, my dear, for an hour if you like." 

There was a tiny room in the cottage, known as 
Miss Mortimer's study ; thither they retired. 

"Now child, what do you want?" 

"You told me to come to you in trouble. I have 
come to you now. There is no use in hiding mat- 
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te^, indeed I told him that if I aaked, X mufit tal] 
the whole truth ; Walter— '^ 

Miss Mortimer's ^' Humph, I thought it had Bomi^ 
thing to do with Walter," was certainly not euoour- 
aging, but Winifred had nerved herself to a migh^ 
effort, and went on unflinchingly. 

^^ Walter has been foolish, and thoughtless, and 
now he is in debt. My Other's means are small ; 
lately he has been more than usually worried, and 
anxious; we do not think he is well, and — and — ^^ 

"And ypu want me to help your scapegrace of a 
brother ?" 

WiniEred'fi head was bowed low with shame as 
she answered — 

" It would be only as a loan. My aunt left me a 
small legacy, which must be paid before the year is 
out ; until that time, if you could lend me fifty 
pounds, I should be so grateful." 

Miss Mortimer stamped her foot impatiently. 

"It is the old story," she muttered, "a woman 
suffering for the sake of a reprobate. I thought, 
child, that the legacy was to have accomplished such 
wonders, — ^taken your mother and the boys to the 
sea-side, and I don't know what besides. Don't think 
I grudge you the money, Winifred; you should have 
four times as much if you required it, and i£ it were 
in my power to give it you, but I do grudge your 
throwing it away on the heartless, selfish spendthrift 
I know your brother to be." 
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Winifred coloured crimson at hearing her idol 
thus spoken of, and Miss Mortimer continued — 

"Winifred Grey, tell me truly, is this the fizst 
time your brother haa so transgressed V^ 

Winifred could not tell an untruth, even to save 
Walter from blame, and she felt she must answer; 
those piercing eyes were fixed upon her face, as 
though they would read ^er very souL 

"Ko," ^e answered steadily, "once before he 
appealed to papa, but he promises that it is never 
to happen again.'^ 

There was such utter, helpless misery in the tone, 
timt Miss Mortimer thought it would be cruel to say 
jaore. She took out her ^que-book, and filled up 
^ cheque for sixty pounds. 

^Take it,^Bhe said; "I suppose you will insist upooft 
repaying me fifty pounds, — ^mind you don't think of 
}t until it is quite convenient to yourself ; the other 
ten are a present from me to my hopeful godson, 
^rves me right for accepting the ofiice in behalf 
ei a boy,) a little ready money may perhaps save him 
from gambling, (Winifred winced at the words) be- 
cause he does not chance to have a spaare shilling in 
his pocket ; but child, mind you, I will not help him 
i^ain. There is nothing I have in the world I would 
not willingly give up to you, but even now I am not 
anre that I am right, in giving you the means to get 
Walter oat of trouble." 
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" It is for my father's sake," said Winifred piteous- 
ly ; " Oh, 2dSss Mortimer, how can I ever thank you 
sufficiently P' 

" Come, don't talk rubbish ; only make your 
brother understand that it is for your father's sake, 
alid your's, that I have lent the money, — ^he has no 
share in the matter. Tell him I can never respect a 
man who does not respect himself. And now I 
Buppose yon must go home, and wkh him good-bye. 
Tell your mother that she must spare you for another 
week ; that poor thing clings to you more than to 
anyone." 

The whole party in the High Street brightened aa 
Winifred appeared among tliem, as they sat at tea ; 
her presence was always like a sunbeam in her home ; 
and whilst the. boys vociferated their clamorous 
greetings, her eyes were fixed upon her father's face, 
as he smiled and welcomed her in his own kind way ; 
but it was such a weary, sickly smile — ^Winifred 
asked if he felt ill, and he said "No, only tired ; it 
was very warm, and he was overworked ; there was 
really nothing the matter with him." 

" So we are to lose you again, my bird," he said, 
as Winifred told of Miss Mortimer's anxiety 
that she should return to the cottage for a few 
days. 

" Well, I can't bear you to be away, but I would 
not keep you from doing good to that poor girl ; I 
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cannot forget her expression of agony on the night 
Mr. Morton died." 

Winifred stooped down, and kissed her father. 

" I don't like leaving you, papa, dear, looking so 
pale and tired." 

He only sighed wearily, and bade her go, for 
Walter was waiting to walk back with her. 

'^ So the old girl has actually sent me a present of 
ten pounds ; why did she not make it twenty ?" 

Winifred was indignant — ^Walter's tone of levity 
jarred on her feelings — she gave him the message 
which Miss Mortimer had charged her to deliver, 
and his clear ringing laugh echoed through the 
quiet evening air. 

"Walter," said his sister gravely, " if you can be 
serious for one moment, I want to speak to you." 

" Very well, I will be as grave as a judge ; but 
no sermonizing, mind you — I hate cant." 

" I only wanted to say" (and the tones in which 
Winifred spoke were very low and tremulous,) "that 
I do not think my father is at all well ; for some 
time he has been failing; you will not be here again 
until Christmas, and if there is anything on your 
conscience which hereafter you might repent of 
never having told him, do it this very evening." 

Walter was sobered in an instant. With all his 
faults he had not grown up in sight of such sterUng, 
single-hearted goodness as was lis father's, without 
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learning to respect it, however fxr he uiightbe from 
following the example set him. 

^ Winifred, what do you mean t" he said anxiously. 
<^Do yon think that he will die f 

A shudder ran through the slight frame aa thQ 
gister answered — 

^ God forbid, Waher I Bnt life is always moeer- 
tain ; and this sadden death at the Grange seems to 
have made ns all thmk of sach things, even more 
tban nsoaL Walter, dearest, will you go to him to 
night, and promise him what you have already 
promised me, that you will go on more steadily for 
the future % He knows nothing of your last difficulties, 
but I cannot help thinking that he has heard some^ 
thing about you, which has saddened him in some 
way.'* 

Walter promised compliance, and the brother and 
sister walked on in silence to the cottage. 

A Kght burned in the drawing-room, and through 
the open window they heard Miss Mortimer's voice 
addressing Hermione. 

^^ Shall I go in, and thank the old girl, Winifred, 
and bid her good bye?" 

Again the shade was on Winifred's brow. 

^' Not to-night, Walter ; I don't think she wonM 
lake being disturbed so late." 

Walter smiled. 

^ Why don't you tell the trutib, and say that she 
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wonld prefer keeping liie beauty out of my sight t 
By-the-bye, Winifred, that girl is lovely." 

" She ia very beantifiil," answered Winifred;" but 
now, Walter, I mxmt send yon away ;" — and the eyes 
that were raised to Walter's face were full of teart. 

He put his arm round her, and drew her more 
olosely to his side. 

" Win," he said, " there is no one like you in 931 
the world ; no one I love half as well ; — ^you will be- 
lieve this whatever may happen." 

In an instant Winifred was humble, and self- 
reproachful, and tried to persuade herself that die 
had been wrong in her harsh judgment of her 
brother. 

" Walter," she said, " I did not mean to be cross, 
will you forgive me f ' 

" My good little sister ! what have I to f oigive 
you, who all through my life have been my guardian 
angel ? It was a bad day for me. Win, when I left 
borne and my sage little mentor." 

Then as if ashamed of the unusual expressions 
of affection, he bent down, gave her one long kiss, 
and left her. 

He turned round when he reached the end of the 
lane, and saw her standing in the same pbce, with 
one bright, solitary star shining above her in the 
clear eTening sky, fleeming to guard and watch over 
ber with its pure soft figbl. 
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Julia Grey awaited her brother's retom at the 
hall door. 

"Walter" shelsaid, "I think there is something 
the matter. Papa and mamma have been shnt up in- 
the dining-room ever since the post came in, and 
they say they want to be alone." 

He pushed her aside somewhat roughly, and 
entered the room. 

His mother met him with a pale, sad face. 

" Walter, my boy," she said, " we have had bad 
news this evening. We have lost all we had in 
the world; your father's hardly-earned savings 
of six-and-twenty years. Some mining speculations 
in which he invested his money have failed, and 
brought this ruin upon us. I tell him not to 
despond; we can all work, if need be, and we 
aU will." 

Walter's voice was unsteady as he answered — 

"What can I do? I would work if I could." 

"As long as I have strength to work," answered 
Dr. Grey, " it will not make much difference ; but 
if that should fail me, God help your mother, and 
the children. Walter, vnll you help them? Will 
you be a comfort to your mother, and a stay to 
your brothers and sisters?" 

"Yes," said Walter, with downcast eyes, "I 
will tiy." 

The father looked up doubtingly. He had loved 
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Walter all throngh his life, and trosted him even 
when there had seemed cause for doubt and sus- 
picion; but now with all these new fears for his 
wife and dnldren on his mind, Btartling misgivings 
of his firstborn would arise, and add one more 
bitter drop to the cup, which was already full to 
overflowing. 

The mother's gentle faith and patience were 
stronger than her husband's in the hour of trial. 

" John," she said, "we have been very happy; God 
has always cared for us, and watched over us; do 
not doubt but that He will do so still — that all will 
be ordered rightly, and for our good, although it 
looks so dark and dreary now." 

The father looked into the gentle face which 
for six-and-tweiily years had never failed to wear 
a smile for him, and took comfort. 

" Walter," he said, " say nothing of this to your 
brothers and sisters, — ^they must know it some day 
or other, but not yet ; and God's blessing be with 
you, my son, wherever you may be, and keep you 
in the right path." 

Walter's first impulse was to throw himself at his 
father's feet, and confess all his unworthiness. The 
next moment he persuaded himself that there was 
no need to worry him that evening. The next 
morning when Dr. Grey drove him to the station, 
— as he always did — would be quite time enough to 
say anything he had to say. 
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Very early on the following morning Dr. Grey 
stood at hifi Bon^s bedsMe. 

^'Walter, I am summoned some distance into II10 
eonntry ; I am afraid I may haj*dly be back in time 
to see yon off ; so good-bye. My boy, be honest, and 
true, and God-fearing, — ^and never forget yonr 
mother's lessons." 

And with one grasp of his son's hand, the good 
doctor took his departure. 

*' Perhaps," he mused, as he drove along the 
well-known road to his destination, ^^ I may never 
ibee my boy again, — I am an old man now, — I see 
tliose younger than 1 am cut down, every day; 
and I don't feel so strong as I did ; — ^but God only 
knows what the end may be." 

He did see his son again. There were still bright 
days in store in the old home;— bnt the father would 
rather have stood at Walter's grave, than see him 
where he saw him ere many months had passed in 
ntter misery and shame. 

But the BTmamer smi no longer shone upon the 
earth. The trees were no longer bright with verdure ; 
nor the gardens gay with flowers when that time 
came; all was dark and dreary then; — ^but more 
desolate than the winter landscape — smitten with 
ft keenef blast lifasn that which had left the trees all 
bare and leafless, were the hearts of those who 
loved Walter Grey. 



CHAPTER XL 



HKBHIONE ABBEKTS H£B INDEFENDBNOE. 



r rHK snow was falling thick and fast one day to- 
wards the middle of December. Miss Mortimer 
and Hermione sat in the comfortable little drawing- 
room, which wore a peculiarly cheerful home-like 
aspect. Hermione too appeared quite at her ease 
as she flitted about ; and the old lady watched her 
graceful movements lovingly, and with a certain 
amount of pride. There was a colour in the girl's 
cheek now, and a bright light in her eyes, which, 
when last we saw her, were not there. 

Truly time soothes all griefe. We would not tell 
it to the widow in the first hour of her bereavement, 
when all she had to lean upon in the wide world 
has been rudely taken from her; nor to the child 
bereft of its parent ; nor to the parent who has con- 

o 
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signed to the silent tomb the body of the son, or 
daughter who was dearer to him than life. 

No, we would let them weep in the first moments 
of their bitter sorrow, without trying to check the 
grief that must have way ; for we know that time 
will soften, if it will not heal the wounds which in 
the first days and months of their desolation seemed 
incurable. 

It is a part of the Infinite mercy which has done 
all things well, that so it is ; if it were not so, how 
could some amongst us rise from such miseries as 
one shrinks from contemplating, from the severance 
of such ties as seemed our only happiness on 
earth. 

Perhaps there is a melancholy satisfaction in the 
feeling that all such sorrows are inevitable ; — ^that 
the decree has gone forth, and no power of ours can 
alter it. 

And surely there is unutterable comfort in the 
thought that as each day takes us, as it were, fur- 
ther from those we have loved, and lost, renders 
more indistinct the sacred memories which we 
thought would hover around all connected with 
them for ever; so each day carries us in reality 
nearer to them, — ^to that bright land where neither 
pain, nor sorrow, nor parting are known. 

Hiss Mortimer sat surrounded by all kinds of un- 
mentionable garmente, of eveiy possible size and 
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shape, — ^her gifts to be dispensed to the poor of 
Sedbum at the joyous Christmas season. 

The entrance of John with the post-bag disturbed 
her. Herniione looked up' anxiousl j. There seemed 
to be full confidence established between those two 
now. 

Miss Mortinier proceeded to unlock the bag, and 
tossed away the newspaper, which was all it oon« 
tained, with a gesture of impatience. 

" Is there nothing from Italy?" asked Hermione. 

"Nothing. It is very strange. I b^n to think Nan- 
cy, that Bandolph Douglas must be on his way home. 

There was a quiver of Hermione's lip which told 
of intense agitation, as she busied herself with the 
garments before alluded to, and was silent. 

Bandolph Douglas had gone to Italy to try and 
find some clue to the mystery of JSeginald Morton's 
marriage. All the inquiries conducted at home had 
failed, and this journey seemed to be the only chance 
of success left. 

He had written constantly since his departure ; 
at first vaguely, and almost hopelessly, — he could 
not even find the place were Mr. Morton had lived. 
All his letters had been addressed to Naples, and 
forwarded by a friend of his who was now dead ; 
and in the neighbouring towns and villages, where 
Mr. Douglas had set on foot eager inquiries, it was 
diffieolt to find any due to the English signer. 

o 2 
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Bnt the strain of Bandolph's last letter had been 
very different; expressing hope almost amounting 
to certainty that all would be well, and promising 
to write again in two or three days. 

More than ten days had elapsed since the receipt 
of that epistle. No wonder then that both Miss 
Mortimer and Hermione were sadly disappointed 
at the non-arrival of the promised missive. 

^^ My dear/' said the old lady after a long pause, 
*^ I hope it wiU come before Christmas Eve. I al- 
ways ask the Grey's, and the Clarke's, and the Vicar's 
children to come to my Christmas tree, — I believe 
the silly young things look forward to it all the year 
rotmd, and I don't like to disappoint them now. 
Shall you mind it, Nancy ?" 

Hermione looked up quickly. During all those 
months she had shunned all society but Winifred's, 
and it seemed hard to throw off the feeling now, 
and join a noisy Christmas party; but the young 
elastic spirit had risen from the first depths of sor- 
row, and the girl felt that to disappoint Miss 
Mortimer's little friends would be extreme selfish- 
ness; so she tried to enter into all the good old 
maid's little plans for the amusement of her guests. 

" Perhaps Mr Douglas' letter will have arrived 
before that," she mused, ^^ and then one weight will 
be removed." 

80 the invitations were issued, and the answers 
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came in due time ; the Grey's note being brought, to 
Miss Mortimer's evident dissatisfaction by Walter, 
who was at home for his long leave. 

He was wonderfully agreeable on that morning, 
there was not a trace of levity in his manners; and 
as Hermione listened to the quiet tones of the young 
officer's peculiarly melodious voice, and watched 
the ever varying expression of the handsome face, 
she, in her loneliness almost envied Winifred the 
possession of such a brother, and wondered whether 
his presence would chase away the shadow which 
now ever sat upon her friend's brow. 

Perhaps it was the wish to see what effect Walter 
Grey's presence had had in his home, that caused 
Hermione to appear the next morning arrayed in 
hat and cloak, and announcing her intention of 
going to see how Winifred's cold was. 

Miss Mortimer frowned,— then rose from herseat, 
and laid her hand upon the girl's arm, with the air 
of authority which none ever resisted. 

" My dear, John shall take a note if you prefer it, 
but I do not choose you to go to Dr. Grey's without 
me at present." 

Hermione's astonishment at the prohibition 
was unbounded ; except in the routine of school, 
she had never yet known any restraint. The hot 
blood rose to her cheek, and she threw back her 
head indignantly. Her love for Winifred was deep 
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and true, and to be kept away from her now just to 
gratify some ridiculous, old-maidish scruple of 
Miss Mortimer's was more than she either could, or 
would endure. 

^^ No one has a right to control my actions," she 
said, ^^ to treat me as a child not to be trusted ; and 
I will not stand it." 

She looked so marvellously beautiful in her anger, 
— so like her father had looked when years before, his 
wrath had been roused by some accidental circum- 
stance, that Miss Mortimer was powerless to speak ; 
and Hermione had left the room, and had reached the 
end of the gravel path, before the old lady realized 
what it all meant 

The girl walked on quickly; revelling in the 
sense of liberty ; chafing against the control which 
Miss Mortimer had sought to impose upon her, and 
vowing that she would never submit to such tyranny. 

The shortest way to Dr. Grey's house was acro88 
the fields and through the churchyard. 

There Hermione paused. Nothing was visible to 
her in the pale wintry light but one object ; the pure 
white cross which marked her father's grave. 

She stopped there as if fascinated ; she dared not 
pass the spot most sacred to her on earth, with such 
angry feelings in her heart She against whom she 
had so rebelled had loved him^ — had been a friend 
to her for his sake when she had been left so 
tonely and so desolate. 
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The proud spirit was conquered after a short, 
fierce struggle. 

With a heavy heart Hermione retraced her steps 
to the cottage, and stood at Miss Mortimer's side 
ere the latter was aware of her presence. 

" I was wrong," she said, " I am very sorry ; you 
have a right to control my actions, — ^the right of 
having shown me such kindness as God alone can 
reward you for." 

Miss Mortimer's voice quivered as she answered — 

" My dear, my manner is harsh ; I did not mean 
to be tyrannical, but — " 

Hermione's hand was placed before her old friend's 
mouth. 

" Hush, you were not harsh, but you must learn 
to trust me." 

And so the conversation ended. 

That afternoon Miss Mortimer discovered that it 
was absolutely necessary that she should visit Mrs. 
Grey, and Hermione accompanied her, and paid 
Winifred a long visit in her own room. 

That Walter's presence had rather added to, than 
chased away the gloom from her friend's brow, 
Hermione saw in an instant ; all the girl's attempts 
to obtain Winifred's confidence were declined, but 
so kindly and affectionately, with such an expression 

to take offence at the inexplicable reserve. 
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Walter was away from home, for which Hermione 
felt thankfaL She did not care to hear her friend's 
brother abnfied by Miss Mortimer during their home- 
ward walk, and she felt that had he come across 
them, such would inevitably have been the result. 



CHAPTER Xn. 



THE POLAB BEAB. 



pHEISTMAS Eve came, and brought no letter 
from Italy, but the Italian post was so irregular, 
that the delay was to be accounted for, and neither 
Miss Mortimer nor Hermione could believe that 
Mr. Douglas had not written. 

The ground was still covered with snow, but the 
clear frosty air waB bright and invigorating ; and 
(Wj^lwy, bringf . .p«W j^ of ii' own 
with it, even to those who may be saddened by the 
weight of many a care or sorrow ; for the same 
blessing which more than eighteen hundred years 
ago, made the angels of Heaven rejoice, is with us al- 
ways now, — brought more clearly to our minds as each 
successive Christmas season dawns upon the earth, 
telling the old story of " love and peace, and good 
will." 

Very bright indeed looked Miss Mortimer's little 
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diawiBg-room on this particular Christmas Eve of 
which I am writing. 

Cold and dark as might be the aspect of the outer 
world, all bright and glowing was the scene within. 

There stood the beautiful tree with its "mantle of 
starry light," laden with the presents which kind 
Miss Mortimer had provided for her young guests. 
Clear, joyous voices rang through the room ; some- 
what noisily it must be confessed ; but who ever 
heeds the noise made by children at Christmas-tide ? 
And I'm not sure that on this occasion the elders 
did not assist considerably in the general elamouiP. 

Good Dr. Grey's benevolent face was less care- 
worn than when we last saw him ; his health had 
improved, and he could be thankful for the present, 
and trust to a higher vnsdom for the future. 

Julia sat in a comer of the room, putting njpyjhute 
de mieuXy with the attentions of a young Mr. Clarke, 
who wore exquisite lavender kids, and was cultivating 
a fiery moustache. 

Winifred watched them vritJi a smile of amiise- 
ment on her face ; she was still considered an invalid, 
and was made to sit in an arm-chair near the fire. 

Truth to tell, she rather enjoyed the privilege of 
being silent. 

Hermione stood at some littie distance from her 
friend, listening eagerly to something Walter was 
saying. 
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Winifred for some reason felt anxioiis and un- 
comfortable when she looked at them. 

She heard Walter talking of Italy, whidi Her- 
mione had now learnt to look upon as the country 
of her birth ; and she saw the flush of excitement 
on the girl's cheek, as Walter in glowing colours 
described the beauties of the bright, sunny land, 
which he had visited some eighteen months pre- 
viously. 

Miss Mortimer watched the pair also, and the 
intonation of her voice was anything but agreeable 
as she said — 

"Now we wiU proceed to dispense these fairy 
gifts. Balph, will you ask old John to bring in the 
high steps ?" 

Balph obeyed ; and at that moment there was a 
sharp, vigorous ring at the hall-bell. 

The rooms in the cottage were situated on each 
side of the front door. 

Balph's boyish curiosity was aroused, — ^he thought 
it must be an arrival, and so indeed it proved. 

A clear, manly voice asked to see Miss Mortimer. 

Balph caught sight of a tail figure, in a shaggy 
coat, covered from head to foot with snow, sur- 
mounted by a face which the boy had an indistinct 
idea he had seen somewhere before. 

He contemplated the stranger as he stood on the 
door-step, listening to old John's prosy explanation 
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that his mifitreBB was particularly engaged with 
company, and could not be disturbed. 

The boy, like most boys, was a physiognomist He 
read merriment, and no distaste for a joke in the 
new arrivaFs bright, brown eyes ; and putting his 
hand quietly behind the old servant, he opened the 
door, and announced in a sepulchral voice — 

« The Polar Bear." 

There stood the stranger with all that blaze of 
light falling upon his snow-covered figure, whilst 
the inmates of the room were too much astonished 
to speak. 

Balph was rewarded for his boldness by seeing 
all the juveniles huddled into a comer, from which 
feeble cries of fright proceeded at intervals, and 
still more so by the evident embarassnient of all the 
elders, including the "Polar Bear" himself. 

Mr. Clarke who stood nearest the door was the 
first to break the silence. 

« Most unaccountable young man," he murmured, 
" as I always thought." 

But by this time Miss Mortimer had recognized 
Horace Durant and advanced to meet him with a 
lowering brow, and a menacing frown at Balph. 

Horace bowed politely, in answer to her some- 
what stiff gi-eeting, and requested a few minutes 
private conversation. 

Miss Mortimer took him into the dining-room, 
and closed the door. 
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Then Horace banded her an envelope. 

"Mr. Donglas returned from Italy that morning/' 
he Baid, " he had presfiing business in town, and he 
wanted this delivered into your own hands. He 
thought, and thought rightly, that it would give me 
pleasure to be the bearer of it ; it is the certificate of 
Eeginald Morton's marriage with Hermione Monte- 
fiero, on the 3rd August, 184 — ." 

Miss Mortimer, strong minded though she was 
reputed to be, dung to a chair for support 

" Thank God," she said, in a voice trembling with 
emotion, " you must give it her yourself, young man ; 
I said you were better than the rest of your sex." 

She crossed the little passage, and in low, trem- 
bling tones said the one word— 

"Hermione." 

None but the girl herself noticed the change in 
the name. 

The dropping of the "Nancy" told its own tale. 

Hermione loiew in an instant that the " Polar 
Bear" had brought good news to Eedbum as a Christ- 
mas gift to her. 

" Mr. Horace Durant, — ^Miss Morton." 

Horace's presence of mind forsook him in that 
moment, far more than it had done when Ealph 
opened the drawing-room door, and disclosed his 
presence to all those people. 

The bright vision was a reality; it seemed as 
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though the original of that exquisite picture, of 
which he had dreamt for months, stood before him 
in her gentle, womanly grace. 

He handed her the paper awkwardly, and she 
read its contents. 

There was a flush of triumphant joy upon her 
face, but words failed her ; she darted up the stair- 
case, and the sharp closing of a door proclaimed 
that she had shut herself up in her own room. 

There in the light of the Christmas moon, she 
fell upon her knees, and thanked God for the mercy 
which had come to her. 

She could hold up her head amongst the proudest 
t>f them now, none could ever again point at her 
with the finger of scorn ; above all, Ms most pre- 
cious memory was tainted now by no shadow of 
blame ; the cold, harsh judging world could cast no 
slur upon his honor or his uprightness. 

All was clear and bright now, there was no fur- 
ther cause for unhappiness, none but the one which 
must be with her all through her life, the know- 
ledge that he never again would fold her in his 
arms, or call her his own child, as he had done for 
the first and last time on that August afternoon. 

It seemed as though a new loveliness had come 
into her face, as when, that fervent thanksgiving 
over, she returned noiselessly to the drawing-room. 

They all knew the cause of Horace Dnranf s visit 
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Misfi Mortimer had been too proiKL^ and too happy 
to keep it to herself ; but it was a subject on which 
very little could be said, only Winifred's warm, 
silent pressure of her hand, told Hermione how her 
friend rejoiced in her newly-fonnd happiness. 

Horace was looking so bright, and happy, that 
Mr. Clarke came to the conclusion that the ^^ un- 
accountable young man" was not right in his mind, 
for of course he held to his qiiixotic ideas, and was 
the bearer of the document, which would make him 
a poor man again. 

The children had taken entire possession of the 
stranger; introduced by Ealph, they looked upon 
him as their especial property, and he told them 
such marvellous stories of the fairies who had 
brought them the pretty gifts they were so eager to 
display, that the young Greys were in a fever of 
delight, and persuaded their father to invite the 
whole of the assembled company to a Christmas 
party two nights afterwards. 

Horace feebly argued that he must return to 
London, but Miss Mortimer laid upon him her com- 
mands to stay, and he laughingly surrendered. 

Once, when for an instant he stood alone, Hermione 
approached him, and tendered her warm, grateful 
thanks for all his kindness. 

^ We are cousins, Mr. Durant," she said in her 
softest, sweetest tone, ^' we must not think of each 
other as strangers." 
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Strangers! Nol Thatfaee had been the com- 
panion of Horace's day-dreams, since the day he 
sat in the old library of Hovenden Grange. 

After the awkwardness of the first moment, he 
looked upon the fair girl as a friend he had known 
for a long time. 

The evening came to an en<l at last, as all such 
evenings must; although it was difficult to persuade 
the children that the old clock was on the stroke 
of twelve, and not ten, as they vainly tried to assert. 

Horace sat with Miss Mortimer and Hermione 
for some time after the others had taken their 
departure. 

He told them what he had heard from Eandolph 
Douglas, and what we already know. 

The lawyer had had no small trouble and difficulty 
in tracing the story of Eeginald Morton's life, but 
he had alighted at last upon the little Italian village 
where the English signer's name was everywhere 
spoken of with such deep and unaffected regret, and 
where the memory of his fair young bride was 
cherished by those simple people, as a household 
treasure in tiieir homes. 

There were tears in the eyes of both his listeners 
as Horace told Bandolph Douglas' tale, for one 
listened to the records of her father and mother, 
and the other, (wrinkled old maid though she was), 
drank in all tiiat was told of the man she had never 
ceased to love. 
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JSe had loved another, but that was nought to her; 
his life had been brightened for a time, and she 
could be grateful to anyone who had brought peace 
to the manly heart, which she in her pride and 
wilfulness had so sorely bruised. 

Horace walked through the snow to the little 
Tillage inn where he had taken up his abode, feel- 
ing happier than he had done for months. 

He was glad that the matter was settled, — ^that 
Hovenden Grange must now be Hermione's ; for 
although there had been no mention of Beginald 
Morton's lawful heirs in that strange will, Horace 
would have looked upon anyone who kept possession 
of the property under existing circumstances, as 
little better than a thief. 

He felt in a strangely perverse mood too ; — ^how 
he had longed to see Heriiiione ! Now his wish 
had been fulfilled ; but his thoughts would revert 
to a pale, slight girl, who had sat so quietly in the 
arm-chair, seeming so loved by them all, sympathizing 
in all the childish joys and griefs, — showing such 
earnest, heartfelt joy in Hermione's happiness. 

" She is a plain little thing," he mused, " and yet 
there is something about her which attracts one 
in spite of one's self. I could not help looking at 
her, — I think the charm must be in those wonder- 
ful grey eyes of her's, sometimes looking so wistful 
and sorrowful, then lighting up with such fire and 



Hitensfty. How I fihonld Hke to fatfioifi iheir 
depths, — ibsy would be HKKre difficult to pmetraDe^ I 
haagme, eren ttum mj fair conflin's brilliant orba.^* 



GHAPTEE Xin. 



WHAT BBQAMB OOT HOYXHSSW CttAHOlL 



^^ A Mbbby Chbobtulaa to you,* Nan — I mean Her^ 
mione, my dear/' said Miss Mortimer, as &e 
girl entered the breakfast-room, looking somewhat 
sonrowful, as she thought of the similar greeting 
bestowed upon her last year by the voice that was 
now hushed for ever ; but still with a quiet ser^ie 
light in the blue eyes, which the spinster had not 
seen there before. 

On her plate stood a small casket, which she 
opened, and beheld a magnificent set of pearls. 

" Oh, Miss Mortimer, thank you, — how lovely ; 
but indeed they are too handsome for me.'' 

" Hardly, for the heiress of Hovenden, my dear.*^ 

Hermione sighed, as though already oppressed 
with the weight of cares and wishes. 

" I did not think it was certain," she said, " indeed 
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I do not want it, — ^Mr. Durant would manage it 
411 much better than I should." 

Miss Mortimer bit her lip. She had indulged in 
a romance by which both the young people were to 
retain possession of Hovenden Grange ; but she knew 
Hermione too well to hint at such a possibility, and 
therefore answered — 

"He will not take it, — ^I am sure he would think 
it neither right nor honest, from something he said 
last night; I think he wants it all settled at once, — 
«o I have telegraphed to EandolphDouglas, to come 
and eat his Christmas dinner with us, tiien we can 
talk the matter over. You must not think me in- 
too great a hurry, my dear, but I am an old woman 
now, and there is no telling what may happen." 

Hermione's tears fell fast as she looked at the 
withered face before her. What should she do if 
the stem messenger which had robbed her of her 
father took away her kind old friend ? 

Miss Mortimer hurried her off to dress for church. 
She would not allow a cloud to overshadow the fair 
young face on such a day. 

The little village sanctuary was decked with 
bright flowers and evergreens, symbols of the Chris- 
tian's joy. The words of prayer, and the hymns of 
praise, — ^the echoes of the angels' song, rose soft 
:and clear, — and again Hermione gave thanks for the 
mercy which had taken that one deep shadow from 
her young life. 
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There were others deeper and darker hanging 
over her then, but in the brightness of that present 
joy and thankfuhiess they were hidden fronj her 
eyes. 

Eandolph Douglas anived just as the party at 
the cottage begun to despair of seeing him, and the 
grave lawyer's heart beat with a strange new feeling 
which he was at a loss to account for, as Hermione 
thanked him for all he had done for her. 

Randolph was usually self-possessed, and at his 
ease, but on this occasion he muttered some unintel- 
ligible words about " pleasure, trouble, and duty/* 
and turned to address Miss Mortimer. 

Hermione glanced at both the visitors as they 
stood in true English fashion on the hearthrug, 
waiting the announcement of dinner, — at Horace,, 
with his honest, open face, with all the fire and 
buoyancy of early manhood, at the smile so full of 
sunshine with which he answered some characteristic 
remarks of Miss Mortimer's ; then her eye fell upon 
JKandolph, pale and grave-looking, with a slight ex- 
pression of sarcasm playing round his mouth, and 
a proud curl of the short upper lip, with streaks of 
grey too, in the raven hair, and yet with a gentle 
look in the dark piercing eyes which could some- 
times flash with such intensity of fire, and with 
an expression of such deep, earnest thought over 
the whole face. 



The giii's eje raited approTiiigly oo. Horace, then 
^randered on with an e^qirefiBicm of deep curiofiiiy 
and interest to the graveJocAing lawyer. 

Bandolph, bef oie dinner was half over, oonfeaBed 
to himflelf that his only safety lay in returning to 
town by the mail train. 

Bat there was business to be transacted on the 
morrow, which precluded all possibility of sach a 
thing. 

Christanas Day had &llen on a Thnrsday, — there 
was not the smallest chance of his being able to get 
to London nntil Saturday. 

^^ I suppose Durant will stay here,'' he mused. 

The thought cost him a severe pang ; for after all 
what could be more natural then that those two 
should fall in love with each other, and so shave 
Hovenden Grange and Mr. Morton's riches. 

But there is a game called " cross-purposes," and 
people will play at it, whatever the world may say ; 
truly r horn/me jprcfpose, ma/ia Dieu M^pose. 

The day after Christmas Day, the law business 
was all settled. 

There was an immense amount of talking ; I can- 
not pretend to enter into all the legal technicalities 
which were brought forward by Randolph Douglas 
and Mr. Olarke ; if I attempted such a thing I diould 
make a most lamentable display of my own ignoranoe 
in such matters; but I will simply state facts as th^ 
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stood, when, after a diBcufisioii which had lasted 
several hours, huge seals and pink tape were attached 
to sundry pieces of parchment. 

Hermione wanted the property to be divided, and 
thought that Horace would make a much better 
master of Hovenden Grange, than she should, a mis- 
tress. Whereat the listeners smiled, and looked 
mysterious, as people will do on such occasions ; for 
in their hearts they felt sure that the old mansion 
would be the joiQt property of the young people 
before very long. 

At last the matter stood thus — 

Impetuous Horace threw the will into the fire, 
and Hermione was undisputed mistress of Hoven- 
den Grange and £7000 a year ; and £1000 a year 
was settled by a deed of gift from her, on her cousin, 
Horace Durant, and his heirs for ever. 

She thought herself a mean, pitiful creature, for 
not having insisted upon his taking at least half her 
&)rtnne, but he had shown as much determination as 
filie had, and had for a long time refused to accept 
9L farthing more than the legacy which was his by 
right. 



CHAPTER Xiy. 



DR. grey's party. 



TiR. Grey's party was as great a success in its way 
as Miss Mortimer's had been ; it was composed 
of the same guests, — Randolph Douglas being the 
only addition. 

Walter had looked forward to that evening with 
intense delight. 

I don't like Walter Grey, and I don't want you to 
like him, fair reader, but I must do him this amount 
of justice at once, lest in all that is coming I may 
forget it, and let my prejudices overcome my better 
judgment. 

He loved Hermione more truly than he had ever 
loved anyone before, — ^had she been penniless — ^had 
the stain been still upon her name, I am sure his 
love would have been the same. 

He did not talk to her very much on that evening 
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but whenever he did address her in his pecidiarly 
low, sweet voice, he made her feel how he hung 
upon her every word, — ^he anxiously waited for her 
answer to his trivial remarks. 

She had never been into the world before, — ^had 
hardly ever spoken to anyone beyond her schoolfel- 
lows. She had a woman's share of vanity, and love 
of admiration, to which none knew better than Walter 
Grey how to administer ; open flattery she would at 
once have recoiled from, but the courteous, deferen- 
tial manner pleased her. 

Mr. Douglas watched them anxiously, and was 
more silent and reserved than ever. 

Horace did not trouble himself about them ; he 
romped with the children, and narrated the most 
wonderful anecdotes to Julia, to which she listened 
with rapt attention, and as her brothers expressed it — 
"swallowed." 

Only sometimes his eye wandered to where Wini- 
fred sat, and when towards the end of the evening 
he saw a vacant chair next her's, he instantly took 
possession of it. 

They talked chiefly of Hermione, and Horace 
could not fail to see the anxious look which came 
upon the pale face as Walter engaged the heiress 
in a long conversation. 

Miss Mortimer called Hermione sharply to her 
side. 
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The girl walked :a«roe8 the room with the «r of • 
duchess, — answered the old maid's trivial questiML 
quietly, and went up to Winifred. 

Horace rose and gave her his chair,- — she bent for- 
ward eagerly. 

^' Winifred, dearest," she eaid, '' I cannot bear it 
any longer ; — why do you look so pale and sad i teli 
me, — I wiU know." 

" I am ill," answered Winifred, dreamily. 

'^ Yes, I know you are ill, but no ilhiess in the 
world ought to make you so unlike yourself." 

^ Periiaps not, but I have had home cares and 
worries, and although most of them are removed 
now, I still feel unhappy ; I don't know why I should 
be so, but there is ever a foreboding of some great 
coming sorrowhangingoverme;it has been there now 
for many weeks, weighing me down;seeming to crush 
aU hope out of me; — I try to chase it away, — to tdl 
myself that it is a want of faith and trust, but it 
wiU come back, each day it seems to be more reaL" 

There was a general move. Miss Mortimer waa 
summoning Hermione, and Walter's arm was offered 
to the heiress. 

Winifred caught her friend's hand convulsively, 
and drew her towards her. The tones of her voice 
were hasty and unnatural as she said — 

" Hermione, you say you love me, promise never 
to keep anything from me." 
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Hemioae eould not answer to herself for the strange 
nnacGonntable feeling which prevented her making 
such a promise ; a week before there would not have 
been a thought in her heart which she would have 
wished to conceal from her friend. 

8he was saved answering the question. One <»* 
two hands were held out to wish Winifred " Good- 
night," and express a hope that she would soon be 
better. 

Hermione waited to the last, then stooped down, 
and gave her one silent kiss, but no word was spoken 
by either. 

Many a time afterwards was Hermione haunted 
by the memoiy of those wistful grey eyes beseeching 
for the promise, which had she given it, might have 
saved her days and hours of future misery. 

" It is good-night, and good-bye," said Horace, as 
he stood with Bandolph Douglas at the door of the 
cottage. 

" So soon ?" said Hermione, " but you must come 
down again. I do not feel that I have seen half 
enough of my cousin." 

" Nor I neither," answered Horace in his cheerful, 
hearty voice, '' with Miss Mortimer's permission I 
will soon come and pay you another visit." 

Miss Mortimer's invitation was cordial in "the 
CHLireme. 

Bandolph could not resist a smile. 
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^^ _^ M^^^. - - ■iiiiil II ■■■ * 

" Poor old lady," he Boliloquized, " she will be 
doomed to disappointment. I can see that Miss 
Morton will not be talked into anything." 

There were a few more common-place words 
spoken, — cordial farewells exchanged, then they 
parted, and the next morning the two young men 
returned to town. 

They were walking the next day in the direction 
of Horace's lodgings, when Bandolph suddenly 
said — 

" What are you going to do with yourself, Durant ?" 

" What ! to-day, do you mean ?" 

" No, I mean as to the future. You can afford 
to amuse yourself now." 

" Well, I think I must go and see a little of the 
world, — ^go to France, Italy, Spain, — ^to Timbuctoo, 
perhaps. You may come with me and decide my route 
if you like. When I come home again I don't know 
what may happen ; perhaps I may turn farmer ; and 
then 1 have a fancy for superintending the repairs 
at Hovenden Grange. What do you say to it?" 

" That I should think Miss Morton would be very 
glad of your assistance." 

All traces of jealousy of Horace had disappeared 
from Randolph's breast. 

"Old fellow," he said, and Horace could not 
imagine why his friend looked so grave and anxious, 
" if you are down at Redbum, keep a sharp look 
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out on the heiress ; you don't know the wickedness 
of the world, Durant, or the sins money may tempt 
a man to commit." 

And before Horace could ask for an explanation, 
Mr. Douglas had turned down another street. 

Horace smiled, and shrugged his shoulders. He 
was accustomed to his friend's somewhat eccentric 
moods, and remembered that he had said he had to 
keep an appointment, wliich he supposed accounted 
for his hurrying away. 



OHAPTEK XV. 



Tim's cx>usin. 



^^TIMj" cried Horace, as he opened the door of his 
old lodgings. 

But Tim was not to be found, and Horace 
guessing his whereabouts, went out into the street 
again, and passed over to the opposite side, — ^to the 
wretched house where the boy's formidable aunt 
still flourished. 

The young man entered the dark, dingy room 
unperceived by its occupants, and feeling that his 
presence would be an intrusion, stood noiselessly in 
the doorway and watched the scene within. 

On a little low trussle bed lay Tim's cousin Ben, 
a lad of about ten years of age, with an old thin, 
wizened little face, and limbs that seemed hardly 
capable of supporting the frame, — ^tiny though it 
was. 
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The faint, dioldy winter sunlight streamed in 
ti!iTough a chink in llie dirty window^ and feU upon 
the cripple's lank, sandy hair, and npon Tim's black 
locks, as he too sat upon the bed, and with rough 
tenderness made his little cousin lean against him. 

^ Eead it again," said the ddld eagerly, and Tinn 
fltnmblingly and hesitatingly read — what Horace 
could not hear, but when he had laid down Qie book, 
he saw that it was a Sible. 

The child looked up with a flush of excitement 
on his little thin face. 

" Oh, it must be a beautiful place, Tim,'* he said, 
'^ where the sun, and the moon, and the stars are for 
^ver shining, and where there is no sickness nor 
pain. Do you think, Tim, that God will let me go 
there r 

" I asked master," said Tim, " and he showed me 
what Jesus Christ said, — I wiU read it to you. 

He fumbled over the leaves of his Bible, and at 
last read — 

" Suffer little children to come unto me, and for- 
bid them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.'' 

Then a light as of a new hope came upon the 
little wasted features, and Ben joined his thin hands 
in prayer. 

" Our Father," he began, and with Tim's help, 
went to the end of the Divinely-taught prayer. 

Then weary and exhausted, he sank back upon 
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llie hard bed, and Tim with a losing, gentle hand 
smoothed Ihe pillow, and tried to make the poor 
little fellow more comfortable. 

^ I Bay, Tim," said the little lad after a panse, 
^ 'twill be a greater change for snch as we, going to 
the beaatifnl city, than for them who live in grand 
houses, and always see the grand fields, and the trees, 
and the flowers." 

And he gazed round the room, and seemed as 
thongh he wished to trace the rays of that one &int 
gleam of sunshine, as if its brightness would give 
him some faint idea of the everlasting loveliness for 
which he pined. 

Horace retreated silently, and returned to his 
room. Those few months had wrought a change in 
all his life and feelings, and as he had listened to 
the little ignorant boy of five months back, carrying 
comfort to the dying bed of the crippled child, he 
felt humbly grateful for the spirit which had 
prompted him to rescue at least one soul from in- 
famy and shame. 

With his increased means he felt that there ought 
to be increased responsibilities, and so he mused 
upon them, and I am bound to confess, fell asleep at 
last, to dream of Utopian schemes, which perhaps 
would some day be realized. 

Very soon the cold wintry wind blew upon a 
cold wintry grave, in a desolate London churchyard, 
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where little Ben was laid to his rest; but the 
darkness was nought to him now, for he knew 
what the brightness of the sun was like, in the 
beautiful citj, which never needs the light. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



THB WALK TJinDEB THE OLD SLMS. 

nPHE shortest Januaiy day had nearly closed. 

Masons and carpenters packed up their tools and 
stowed them into an old roominHovenden Grange, 
well pleased that the day's work was at an end, and 
thinking that the old place wonld be pleasant enongh 
to work at in summer, although now it was rather 
dreary and desolate. However, the repairs would 
take some time to accomplish, and probably the 
bright spring-days would have returned before they 
were completed. 

Miss Mortimer had insisted upon their being set 
on foot at once. She was anxious that Hermione 
should assume her rights as soon as possible ; and 
the old house was to be beautified within and with- 
out previous to her taking possestdon. 

On that afternoon Hermione herself walked 
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quickly up the broad avenue of elms which led to 
the side door of the mansion, and anxiously watched 
the last workman disappear. 

Then she looked round nervously, and drew up 
her slight, graceful figure to its full height, as if by 
so doing she could more easily discern any distant 
object. She grew impatient at last, — ^took out her 
watch frequently, — then with an impatient gesture 
walked away as if in despair. 

But a quick footstep approached from the opposite 
direction to that on which her gaze had been fixed, 
— ^then looking eager and happy, she turned quickly 
round, with a bright flush on her cheek, and Walter 
Grey was at her side. 

Tliere was that in the manner of both which 
showed that such meetings were not by any means 
rare events. 

" My darling," he said, as he drew her shawl more 
closely round her, ^* I hardly thought you would 
brave this wretched afternoon." 

" I would not have done it for any one else in the 
world but you, Walter; I don't think there is any- 
thing I would not do for you." 

" Would you brave anything for me, Hermione ?" 
said Walter, eagerly, "Some day I may have to 
ask you to brave the world's opinion for my sake." 

He had often spoken in this vague, ambiguous 
way, and she was not alarmed at it now ; she suf - 
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fered him to place hor anu in his, and so they 
walked up and down beneath the old elms, while 
the leafless branches murmured above them, w 
though they were chanting a strange, low, melan- 
choly dirge. They heeded not the minutes aa they 
flew by, as the winter's afternoon sank into the 
darkness of evening ; to be together was light, and 
joy, and f orgetfulness. 

How it had all begun, Hermione could hardly 
remember; once or twice she had met Walter in 
her walks, and they had exchanged a few ordinary 
words, then after a little time he had joined her, 
and at last he told her of his deep, unalterable love, 
and had heard her whispered confession that he was 
dearer to her than anyone else in the wide world. 
He had urged her not to speak to Miss Mortimer at 
present, but her nature had recoiled from the shadow 
of deceit, and she told him that she must do it. 

It was in vaiii that he tried to convince her of the 
old lady's prejudice against him, and the obstacles 
which die would be sure to raise to their engage- 
ment, — ^Hermione was inexorable. 

" It does not matter," she said, " I must do what I 
know to be right, and in less than two years I shall 
be my own mistress; surely you can trust nae, 
Walter !" 

Trust her he certainly did, but to wait two years 
was the last thing to be thought of; there seemed^ 
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however, no present alternative, so he let her go 
home, and waited in fear and trembling for the 
result of the interview. 

So Hermione began to Miss Mortimer the very 
next morning. 

" I want to tell you that yesterday when I was 
out, I met Mr. Grey, and — and — ^^ 

" Hermione, never on pain of my most severe dis- 
pleasure, mention that young man's name in my 
presence; it displeases me, — he is not worth talking 
about." 

"Bat indeed you must hear this." 

Miss Mortimer was painfully excited — 

"I tell you, child, I will not hear his name, — ^a 
heartless, unprincipled coxcomb." 

Hermione tried to restrain her rising anger. 

" Then remember. Miss Mortimer, if ever in the 
future, you feel inclined to blame me, I tried to do 
what was right, and you kept me from it." 

But Miss Mortimer on that occasion must have 
been mentally blind, for she collected her work, and 
strode out of the room. All those former chance 
meetings were unknown to her; it did not at all 
enter' into the old maid's philosophy, to believe it 
possible that any young lady could entertain any 
but the most ordinary feelings of civility towards a 
man she had met only on two or three occasions, 
and who she (Miss Mortimer) had on every possible 
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opportunity taken care to abuse as the most selfish 
i^d obnoions of men. 

Poor Miss Mortimer! She certainly in this 'in- 
stance showed very little knowledge of the world ; 
perhaps, truth to tell, she had damaged her own 
cause, by exciting Hermione's quick, warm feelings 
of compassion, in behalf of one whom she considered 
unjuBtly abused. 

The next day Walter was told how her ofiEered 
confidence had been so sternly rejected, and he 
secretly triumphed in Miss Mortimer's obstinate re- 
fusal to hear even the mention of his name. 

Aind Winifred, the loving, self-denying sister, the 
faithful friend, why was she not told of all that was 
going on ? 

Because both Walter and Hermione had an in- 
stinctive feeling that she would disapprove of it, — 
why she should do so Hermione could not conceive ; 
but Walter's conscience told him how many were 
the reasons known to Winifred which would make 
her shrink from the knowledge that he had obtained 
Hermione's love; — ^no wonder then that he was 
silent! 

So matters had gone on imtil the afternoon, on 
which the lovers miet beneath the old elms. 

" I must be going away soon, my dearest," said 
Walter, as a sharp, pelting shower roused them from 
their dream of happiness, and caused them to hasten 
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their steps in the direction of Eedbnm, " we must 
decide something before I leave. Hermione, say 
again what yon said just now, — ^that you would brave 
anything for my sake. 

The eyes so full of tenderness were lifted to his 
face, but at that moment the shadow of a nameless 
fear fell upon the girl's heart. 

"Anything in the world, Walter, dearest," — ^then 
she paused, and added in tremulous tones, "you 
would never ask me to do anything wrong, would 
you, Walter ¥' 

He evaded the question, and once more wrapping 
her shawl round her, and biddmg her take care of her- 
self, they parted, — ^agreeing to meet again in two days. 

Hermione walked home uneasily ; feeling that all 
this could not last much longer. Walter would be 
away, and she must write to him, and hear from 
him, — ^and how was it to be accomplished without 
entering upon a fresh course of deceit, every step of 
which was revolting to her better nature. 

She heard voices in the drawing-room as she en- 
tered the cottage, — one was Miss Mortimer's, the 
other she did not recognize for an instant, — she 
thought it must be Dr. Grey, — she paused and lis- 
tened, then came a hearty, ringing laugh, which 
could belong to none other than Horace Durant 

She wished him anywhere rather than there just 
now; he would be in her way, in Walter's, in every- 
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one's. What could have brought him back again 
80 soon? She ran up stairs and took off her hat, 
and smoothed her hair. She started at the sight of 
her own face in the glass, it looked so ^om, and 
anxiouis, and miserable. 

She had complained of headache in the morning 
and wafi glad when she remembered that she had 
done so, — ^it might serve as an excuse for her wretched 
appearance now. 

Horace greeted her warmly, but somehow she 
could not find words in which to welcome him,— ^ 
it was an intense relief when Miss Mortimer said — 

" Oh, my dear, I told Mr. Durant how bad your 
head was, and I supposed you were lying down, so 
I would not have you disturbed. Did you ever see 
such pale cheeks, Mr. Durant ?" 

But the face upon wliich Horace looked was dyed 
with crimson blushes, and in that moment Eandolph 
Douglas' warning came to his friend's mind. 

He saw that Hermione was ill at ease, and tried 
to change the subject of conversation. 

" You are astonished to see me, are you not ?" 

" Yes," was the low, timid answer. 

Miss Mortimer watched the scene, and drew from 
it the most favourable auguries. 

Hermione was certainly embarassed at the meeting, 
and of Horace's feelings there could be no doubt. 
What else could have brought him back to Bedbum 
°o soon ? 
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"Well, truth to tell," he continued, "London is 
insufferably dull. Douglas is out of town, and I 
felt lazy, and disinclined for work; then Tim— the 
little fellow I told you about — lost a little cousin, 
soon after Christmas, and is very much cut up about 
it ; he refused to eat even pork-pies, and showed 
such manifest signs of wanting country air, that I 
thought it would do him good to bring him down 
here for a few days, so we have taken up our quar- 
ters at the ' Swan,' where I left Tim devouring a 
hunch of bread and cheese." 

"Poor little fellow," said Hermione, and then 
there was another pause. 

"So I hear the Grange is progressing; architec- 
tural improvements are rather in my line, — ^have I 
your permission to superintend during my stay at 
Redbum «" 

" Certainly ; do anything you like," but Hermione's 
voice was strained and unnatural, and Miss Mortimer 
and Horace sustained the burden of conversation 
during the rest of the evening. 

He refused the pressing invitation* to stay and 
partake of their early tea, on the plea that he must 
look after Tim, and consult Dr. Grey about him. 

" By the bye," he said, "has young Grey left Red- 
bum ?" 

The question was addressed to Hermione, but 
Miss Mortimer answered it. 
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" We know Dothing of the young man's proceedings ; 
Winifred does not come here so often when he is at 
home, and we do not go there." 

" Miss Grey is better, I hope ?" 

"Not much, — she will be though, as soon as 
Walter goes ; I have always noticed that he brings 
a cloud with him whenever he comes home." 

Hermione bit her lips. To hear Walter, her idol, 
her dearest, thus spoken of, was more than she could 
endure, but she restrained herself from saying the 
burning, passionate, defiant words that were strug- 
gling for utterance, and as soon as Horace had left 
the house, she kissed Miss Mortimer, and said that 
her head ached so, she must go to bed. 

The waking from the restless, troubled sleep was 
equally miserable, and the next morning Hermione 
appeared, looking even more wretched than she had 
done the previous evening. There must be an end 
to it all soon ; she felt she could not stand it much 
longer ; she, who had always shrunk from the petty 
deceits some of the girls had sometimes practised at 
school, to live as she felt she was now living — a lie 
in the sight of all who loved and trusted her — ^the 
miseiy and degradation were more than she was 
able to bear. She would give up anything to be rid 
of this burden — anything but Walter's love ; — ^there 
lay the snare that was leading her on, whither-r-into 
what further deceit, she dared not enquire. 
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Horace was at the cottage early, and they all 
walked to the Grange together. The time passed 
qnickly enough in going over the old rooms, and 
inspecting what had already been done, but Hermione 
was listless and indifEerent. Miss Mortimer pitied 
her headache, and Horace looked at her searchingly ; 
disagreeable suspicions had been aroused in his 
mind, by Walter Grey's start of something more 
than surprise, as he met him accidentally at the cor- 
ner of the street. He had mistrusted the handsome 
young officer from the first, and he had not failed 
to notice Hermione's look of agitation when his 
name had been mentioned on the previous evening. 

" J have had a letter from Douglas," he said ; " he 
is staying at Seacombe ; he wants to know if I can 
go over and spend the day there to-morrow. Do you 
think it would be feasible ?" 

Hermione was eager in an instant. Of course it 
was quite possible, and there were horses in the 
stable at his disposal,— he had but to tell the groom 
at what time he should like to ride. 

Miss Mortimer ventured to suggest that the wea- 
ther was not very favourable for a ten miles ride, 
but Horace and Hermione laughed at her fears, and 
it was settled that he should start the next day at 
noon. 

Hermione's heart bounded when the matter was 
definitely arranged. 
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"By the bye,Hermione," said Horace, "Dr. Grey's 
prescription for Tim is country air from morning 
till night. May he have the range of Hovenden 
Grange ?" 

" Certainly ; I hope the poor little fellow is better !" 

" Oh, yes, thank you, he will be all right in a day 
or two." 

" Please, sir," said Tim that evening, " what's a 
pic-nic ? The little boy here says that their school 
has such a pic-nic in the summer, all under the trees ; 
and he laughed so when I asked him what it was.'' 

Horace had some diflSculty in not showing his 
participation in the little boy's feelings of amuse- 
ment, but at last managed to explain that a pic-nic 
was an entertainment at which people took out 
their dinner in baskets, and ate it sitting on the 
grass, under the trees, and he also promised Tim 
that if he conducted himself properly, he should 
perhaps bring him to Eedbmn for this identical 
school pic-nic. 

Whereat Tim's delight knew no bounds, but was 
considerably damped by the recollection that five 
long months must elapse, before he could experience 
such bliss as that of eating his dinner under a tree. 

" But why should it be so long ?" mused the boy 
as he lay awake ; — and a project grew, and waa 
matured in his young brain, which was put into 
execution the next day. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



tim's pic-NIC. 



PUNCTUALLY at twelve o'clock Horace mounted 
his horse, telling Tim to take care of himself, 
and not to expect him back until eight o'clock. 

The day was lovely as a January day could be, 
— ^bright, clear, and soft, — such a day as sometimes 
dawns upon us to cheer us through the long, dreary 
winter with a promise of spring. 

No sooner had his master fairly set off, than Tim 
proceeded to the execution of his grand design. 

^^ Mrs. James," he said to the good-natured land- 
lady, " Pm going to a pic-nic, — ^will you lend me a 
ba^et to carry my dinner in J" 

" Bless my heart I" ejaculated Mrs. James, "who 
ever heard of such a thing in the depth of winter !'' 

But by degrees Tim persuaded her into looking 
upon the affair in a more rational light. The bas- 
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ket was duly packed np, and a rug was lent to the 
boy, upon which he was instructed to sit. He had 
a doubt as to whether such a proceeding would be 
quite orthodox, — ^but upon being assured that the 
£nras8 would eive him his death of cold, he yielded, 

king. 

He thought he should have liked a companion, 
but he had given a hint of his intentions to Uttle 
John James, who had looked so staggered at the idea 
of such a thing, that Tim thought it wiser to drop 
the subject. 

" Why a pic-nic I there ain't a leaf on the trees." 

And what does that matter?" — the young cock- 
ney had answered with an air of supreme importance 
— ^^^you don't eat leaves do you ?" 

"Hiis argument was incontrovertible. John Walked 
away, laughing at the Londoner's strange ideas of 
rural felicity ; Tim made choice of a suitable spot, 
upon which to spread his rug, then proceeded to 
unpack the basket, containing the provisions which 
good Mrs. James had provided for him. He thought 
he had never tasted anything like that cold beef, 
and he would have termed the apple-tart ambrofdan, 
had such a word been in his vocabulary; as it was 
not, he contented himself with the greatest amount 
of praise he could bestow. 

<<My eyes, ain't it stunning! pork-pies is nothing 
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to it I" He dawdled over the meal as long as he 
poBfiiblj could, revelling in the sense of freedom and 
liberty, then he proceeded to climb the tallest tree 
he could find, and being remarkably nimble and 
active, he accomplished the ascent wonderfully. 
As he sat perched there, higher than he had ever 
been in his life before, seeming to himself to be 
mid-way between earth and heaven, he wondered 
whether there were any trees which reached up 
as high as where little Ben was, and thought how 
he should like to climb them if there were ; the 
bright country made him think of the happy land 
his little cousin had so often talked of. 

In the midst of his reverie, a squirrel jumped on 
the opposite branch of the tree, and witii its little 
glistening, impudent eyes seemed to defy him to a 
race. He accepted the challenge instantly, — slid 
down the rugged trunk, to the infinite detriment of 
sundry parts of his attire, and then bounded over 
the grass in pursuit of the fleet little thing. 

The chase was unsuccessful, and from sheer ex- 
haustion Tim at last gave it up, and walked on 
slowly towards the house, wondering by the way 
whether all pic-nics were as delightful as this had 
been. It was getting cold and stormy now, — ^there 
was a lurid look in the sky which threatened a 
coming storm, — ^winter had asserted its right again, 
after the beauty of the spring-like morning. 
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Tim amnsed himself watching the workmen on 
the tall scaffolding, — then wearied oat with the 
nnosoal amount of air and exerdse, he ensconced 
himself in a snng comer of the porch, — covered 
himself np with Mrs. James' friendly mg, and in a 
short time fell fast asleep. He did not wake up for 
more than two honrs, and probably would not have 
done so then, had not the sound of voices, and the 
mention of a familiar name, roused him from his 
slumbers. 



CHAPTEE XVIII. 



IT MUST BE NOW OB NEVEB. 



II/ITH a beating heart Hermione kept her ap- 
pomtment on that afternoon. She had seen 
Winifred in the morning, and again those wistfol, 
sorrowful eyes made her feel very sad. There had been 
no time for private conversation; — their meeting 
had been at the cottage, where Winifred, tempted 
out by the beauty of the day, had accompanied her 
mother to call on Miss Mortimer. 

The poor girl went home in despair. What mys- 
tery was brewing now ? Why did Walter shun her 
society and seek out Julia, whom he had formerly 
somewhat neglected i Why did he avoid mention- 
ing Hermione's name? Why did Hermione her- 
self bear the impress of some secret care upon 
her lovely face? Anything would be bett^ than 
such dreadful doubts,— even the certainty of eviL 
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So Winifred reasoned, — ^bo man ever reasons 
in his ignorance; then when the dread secret is 
made clear, what would he not give for his former 
uncertainty, however wretched and wearing it may 
have been ? 

Ere the hours of that day had closed, Winifred 
knew all, and the knowledge was unutterable misery. 

Walter was at the Grange before his time on tluit 
afternoon, — ^it was his turn to wait until Hermione 
appeared. She came in sight at last, walking with 
languid footsteps, — and he went forward to meet 
her with more than usual impetuosity in his manner. 

She laid her head on his shoulder, as if to be 
there were her only rest, and murmured, " Oh, 
Walter, I am so wretched 1" 

It needed not those few words to tell how she had 
Bufiered ; and as Walter looked into the pale f ace, 
which told of such intense agony, a softer expression 
came over the handsome features, which were marked 
by the hard lines of selfishness. 

" My own dearest," he said soothingly, " it will be 
better soon ; — ^Hermione, there must be no delay, — 
I must tell you now what you must do, if you wish 
to save us both from years of misery." 

An old man passed and eyed the lovers cautiously. 

"Come," said Hermione, impatiently, "into the 
^porch, — ^we shall be undisturbed there." 
. So they stood in the porch where Tim lay curled 
^p and covered with the rug. 
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^ Now then speak, Walter, I mnst not be away 
long to-day." 

He seemed to hesitate at first ; perhaps there waa 
some feeling of compmiction left him, — some re- 
gret for the nnhappy fate to which he was seeking 
to link that &ir young girl, who clnng to him with 
such loving trust ; but necessity gave him courage 
at last, and when he spoke it was with passionate 
eloquence — 

" Kermione, my own ! it is for you to decide whe- 
ther to-morrow you will be mine for ever, or whether 
now, from this very moment we must part, never to 
meet again. You know what our life away from 
each other must be — you know the agony even of 
hours of separation, — ^it is for you to decide, but it 
must be done at once." 

" How ?" asked the soft, trembling voice. 

" By coming away with me this very night, and 
ere to-morrow's sun sets, being so irrevocably mine, 
that no power on earth can separate us. Dearest, 
they are seeking to marry you to Horace Durant ; 
they will persecute you — teaze you — ^leave you no 
peace. You know what Miss Mortimer is ; her un- 
founded hatred of me ; her insane aflFection for this 
stranger — ^this scamp — this adventurer ; — Hush t 
what moved ?" 

" Nothing, only my dress. But Walter, you are 
wrong; they would never talk me into manying 
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him, although he is neither a scamp, nor aa adven- 
turer, but a noble self Hsacrificing man." 

Walter grew impatient ^^He may be an angel 
for all I care, so long as he is nothing to yon. !3iit 
Hermione, listen, I speak no idle word^; come 
away with me to-night, — ^be at the lodge gates at 
twelve o'clock, or give me np for ever. I know,'' 
he continued quickly, ^^ that I am asking a sacrifice 
at your hands, for which the cruel, hacsh-judgiiig 
world will coDdejBfm me ; for the penniless lieutenant 
is asking the heiress of Hovenden to bestow her 
wealth upon him. Think it all over, Hermione, — 
weigh the cost welL Perhaps you had better throw 
me over ; but rem^nber yomr decision must be final, 
it must be to-night or never." 

He had touched the right chord in the young, 
generous heart, when he talked of her riches, and 
Ais poverty ; he saw his advantage, and secretly tri- 
Tunphed. 

" Walter, I would give up anything for your sake, 
only have patience." 

An oath rose to his lips, but he checked it, and 
gave vent to a gesture of impatience, and there was 
a sad reproachful look on his face. 

" Hermione " he said, " I give you five minutes 
to decide my &te, and yovn^aP 

He walked, away and left her standing in die 
|Kn^li— on the threshold of her father's old home^ 
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where all spoke of him, where even the tail trees 
upon which she gazed recalled his presence, and 
his memory. For his sake she must resist this fear- 
ful temptation to wrong. Then came the remem- 
brance of her loneliness, — next of her riches. There 
was no one in all the wide world to whom she 
belonged, — ^no one but Walter, who loved her first 
and best. For had he not told her that on that sad 
August evening, when he had first seen her in the 
cottage- garden, — when shame and dishonoxir were 
on her name, he had felt that even then he would 
have given all he had in the world to caU her his. 
Kever again could she expect to meet with such 
noble, disinterested afiFection ; dared she— could she 
wantonly trifie with it ?" 

Then came a struggle so sharp that it brought 
cold drops of agony to the fair young brow — ^th^ 
struggle between right and wrong. 

The minutes fiew quickly by. When Walter 
returned to her side, he looked upon a ghastly face^ 
but the little hand was held out to him trustingly^ 
and the gentle voice said, — " Walter, if it must be, 
I will do as you wish." 

Yes, wrong had triumphed. The young, innocent 
girl who had never known a mother's wise, womanly 
counsels, gave way when temptation came. Judged 
ter mercifully you who would be harsh, and oen-- 
acKrious, — ask yourselves what you might have don^. 
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had not a loving, warning eye watched over your 

tender girlhood ? 

Walter spoke his thanks warmly, and passionately. 

" To-night at twelve o'clock at the lodge gates," 
were his last words ; he appeared hurried, and anx- 
ious now that all was settled as he wished. 

" My poor child," he mused, as he walked home- 
wards, "surely it vdU be all right; to-morrow 1 
shall be safe ; then I will begin a new life, — ^I will 
reward her for all she is going through. She shall 
never know that she married ar— " ; a dark cloud was 
on his brow, as the name to which his deeds had 
earned him a title came to his mind, and he strode 
impatiently homewards, little thinking that that was 
the last night he should ever walk home through 
the deepening twilight, to the old house where he 
had lived all the years of his life. He was tender 
and gentle towards his mother and Winifred, more 
than usually respectful to his father, bright and 
amusing with the others. Winifred looked on won- 
deringly,— was the cloud to roU away which had 
darkened her life for months, or was it only a tran- 
sient gleam of sunshine coming after the fury of the 
storm? 

Hermione stood where Walter had left her ; then 
after a moment's thought she entered the old house, 
and found her way to a room which had been 
allotted to old Molly. More infirm and decrepid 
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than ever looked the poor old eervant, hardly even 
raising her head to greet Hermione's entrance. The 
girl stood and talked to her for some minutes, receiv- 
ing only vague, unintelligible answers ; and at last 
she wished her '^good-bye," and took the old wizened 
hand in her's, gently and tenderly. There must have 
been something in the tone and manner which roused 
Molly's dormant faculties, — she looked straight into 
the lovely face which was bending over her's, and 
said — ^'^Good-bye, my dear, — God bless you, and keep 
you safe, for your good father's sake ;" and with this 
benediction ringing in her ears, Hermione pursued 
her way to the cottage. 

How she went through the long evening that fol- 
lowed was a marvel to herself. She, too, was 
brighter, and more engaging than usual, and good 
Miss Mortimer looked at her lovingly, and thought 
what a happy man Horace Durant would be, if he 
succeeded in winning such a prize. She did not 
notice the tears which rose to the beautiful eyes 
whenever any allusion to the morrow was made, — 
that morrow on which they would all know how 
deceitful she had been ; how she had wronged all 
their love and kindness. Even the unusually afiFec- 
tionate kiss failed to attract Miss Mortimer's par- 
ticular attention, as with a heart heavier than it had 
been even in the earliest days of her great bereave- 
ment, Hermione retired to the little room which 
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had sheltered her when she had no home on earth. 
She wrote a letter to Wm Mortimer, telling h^ 
of the step she meditated, thcmking her for all her 
care and kindneas, and asking her forgiveness for 
the great wrong she was about to commit. She 
tihionght of the misery those few lines would inflict 
upon the kind old heart, — of the tears which would 
dim the eyes which had shed so many for her father's 
sake. She thought too of Winifred, — ^but she would 
come back to them all soon, to be a living child to 
Miss Mortimer, a sister in name as she had hitherto 
been in affection to Winifred, and she knelt and 
asked the more Merciful than all to keep her, and 
all she loved from harm. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



HOBAOE DI6MI8SB8 THE FOST-BOT. 



TTM watched his master's return with considerable 
impatieiice. Almost every word of the con- 
versation in the porch had been clearly understood 
by him ; the'mention of Horace's name had effectual- 
ly roused him, and he had a vague idea that in 
some way or other, Horace would be wronged. 

" Please, sir," were his first words, when Horace 
at nine o'clock dismounted from his horse, and 
walked cold and miserable into the little parlor of 
the inn, " do you know a young woman called Her-^ 
Her — Hermonyy and a young man called Walter ?" 

At any other time, Horace would have resented 
^6 seeming impertinence, but the strange coupling 
of those names by such a person as Tim, instantly 
toused his anxiety. 

" Y^fi, I know them,— what of them r 
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Then Tim told of his pionic, asd Bubsequent 
slumber in the porch of Hovenden Grange, and of 
the appointment he had heard made. 

Somehow the boy had an innate feeling of deli- 
cacy in him, and he could not bring himself to teU 
his master that he had heard him called a scamp, etc 

Horace listened breathlessly to the recital, and 
when it was ended, said — ^^ So you turned eaves- 
dropper, Tim, — ^that was not right" 

The boy looked up and answered truthfully — 

^^ I was half -asleep first, please, sir ; and at first I 
thought I was a dreaming, and then 1 heard your 
name, and I moved to let the parties know I was 
there, and the young man looked so awful fierce — 
I was afraid." 

Horace did not care to hear what had been said 
about him. " Now, Tim, answer me ; have you told 
anyone what you heard ?" 

" No, sir," answered the boy, " I did not think you 
would like it." 

" Very well ; I feel I can trust you ; you must 
never breathe a word of it to living mortaL" 

" I promise, sir, I never will." 

^^ That's a good boy; now go to bed. I hope 
your January pic-nic will not have given you a bad 
cold." 

"Oh, no, sir; it was so awful jolly;" — and Tim 
obeyed his master's orders, and retired for the night. 
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Horace was sorely puzzled to know what to do. 
His first impulse was to go to Hermione, and tell 
her what he had heard, — but for many reasons this 
would hardly be possible ; he could not see the girl 
alone, and he could not bring such a charge against 
her on such authority ; even now there might be a 
chance that Tim was mistaken. It seemed unlikely 
that he could have invented any part of his tale ; 
still Horace clung lingeringly to the hope that there 
was some strange misunderstanding, and he dared 
not insult Hermione by convicting her of participa- 
tion in a plot in which she might really be, at leasts 
partially innocent 

So he made up his mind to go to the lodge gates; 
judge for himself of the truth of the boy's story, 
and prevent if need be, the execution of a deed 
which he felt would bring life-long misery to Her- 
mione. At all risks she must be saved. Distant 
tiiough their relationship was, she appeared to have 
none nearer than himself; and it seemed to be his 
right and duty to protect her from such a man as he 
believed Walter Grey to be. " Let him win her 
honorably," he thought, "and then, much as I dislike 
the fellow, it wiU be no business of mine to interfere ; 
but to steal her away in the dead of night, when he 
has never even openly urged his suit, shows that 
there is mischief and villainy of some kind brewing." 

He put on his great coat, — ^armed himself with 
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hk stout stick, and walked out in the direction of 
die lodge gates. 

Quick flashes of lightning shone through the 
darkness, and distant peals of thunder broke the 
stillness of the silent night, — ^bnt Horace heeded not 
the impendmg storm, as he hurried onwards to his 
destination. 

He reached it, and there was no sign of life 
around, — ^no sound but of the f ar-ofiF thunder, and 
ever and anon the sweet chimes of the viUage church 
told out the hours. Eleven o'clock struck, — ^then 
the quarter past, then half -past, then the quarter to 
twelve; then Horace looked round him anxiously, 
for it seemed as though in the distance he distin- 
guished another sound— not this time the echo of 
the storm, but the rumble of carriage wheels. 

Two steady lights appeared in the distance, each 
moment drawing nearer, and at last the vehicle drew 
np at the lodge gates, and the post-boy jumped from 
his seat, and stood at the hoi'ses' heads. Horace 
held his breath, and strong man though he was, his 
heart beat quickly, for Tim's strange tale was re- 
ceiving confirmation. 

He walked up the road a little, and suddenly 
stopped, for in the distance he saw a figure 
approaching, — a tall, slight form; there was no 
mistaking the peculiarly graceful movements, al- 
though now they were slow and uncertain, and the 
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erect head was b^it lower than usual He stationed 
himself behind a tree as Hermione passed him. 

" God* help you, poor child " he murmured, " and 
give me strength to act rightly.'' He vaulted over 
a low wall and got back unperceived to where the 
chaise stood. The post-boy only saw a tail, dark 
figure, and thought it was his employer ; — ^he touched 
his hat civilly ; — ^^ its all right, sir." 

^ You will not be wanted to-night," said Horace, 
^ go home, and take this," and he handed him a 
sovereign. 

The youth looked dubious. ^' Go home," repeated 
Horace authoritatively, " or it will be worse for you, 
— ^I will see your master to-morrow." 

In an instant the horses' heads were turned in the 
direction of their stable, probably as well pleased 
as their driver to have escaped the fury of the 
coming storm. 

It was increasing in violence eveiy minute. One 
vivid flash of lightning lit up the front of the old 
Grange (which was visible through the leafless 
trees) with a strange lurid light, and was succeeded 
by a peal of deafening thunder, through which 
Horace heard a woman's plaintive cry. He was at 
Hermione's side ere it had ceased ; her head was 
resting against him, and his strong arm was round 
her slender waist 

** Walter," she said, "oh, let me go home; it 
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seems as if it were God's voice speaking to me in 
anger, — as if it were a judgment npon my sin.'' 

"Hermione, it is your cousin, Horace Durant, 
come to save you, if possible, from committing a 
great wrong." 

She shrunk from his grasp, and stood before him 
stunned and bewildered. 

"I have sent the chaise away," he said, " and I 
have come to take you home." 

She roused herself, and the proud head was 
thrown back, and the blue eyes flashed with a strange 
&te as she said — 

"Horace, you have no right, — ^you are but a 
stranger." 

"I know it," he said, "but even a stranger 
has a right to pi^vent the commission of a cruel 
wrong." 

There was another awful flash of lightning, — 
another peal of thunder, longer, louder, more deafen- 
ing even than the last, and Hermione, worn-out and 
fr^htened, surrendered herself to Horace. 

" Take me home ; do with me as you like, — only 
let Walter know." 

" Yes, I will come back in flve minutes, and ex- 
plain all to him ; but Hermione, promise me that 
you will not attempt to see him again until you have 
told Miss Mortimer everything." 

And Hermione answered — ^ I promise." 
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He almoBt carried her to the door of the cottage, 
which in her hurried flight she had left ajar. 

" Good-night," said Horace, " forgive me, and be 
thankful that you have been saved from embittering 
your whole life." 

She turned upon him a face so piteous in its ex- 
pression of hopeless misery, that he hardly recognized 
it as her's. 

" Thank you," she said, " I suppose it is right; but 
you will not be hard upon him." 

He did not answer, but she read pity in his face, 
and was satisfied. 

One o'clock struck, — ^two, three, and Horace 
waited through the fury of the storm at the lodge 
gates, but no one appeared. 

He came to the conclusion that Walter must have 
watched the whole scene, and thought it best to 
absent himself, and in his heart he cursed him as a 
coward. 

At eight o'clock the next morning he was at the 
doctor's door ; he could restrain his impatience no 
longer, — ^he must see the fellow, and have it out 
withhmi. 

He caught sight of Balph in the hall, and called 
to him, but the boy went off sulkily, whilst a crim- 
son flush burnt on his cheek. 

"Is Mr. Grey at home?" he said to the servant 
who appeared. 
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The girl looked diflmayed. 

" Did you say Mr. Grey, sir, or the doctor ?'* 

« I Baid Mr. Grey,— Mr. Walter." 

The servant's eyes were opened to the widest e^ 
tent of which they were capable, and she stared at 
Horace wonderingly. 

" Mr. Grey, sir, Mr. Walter I — ^law, haven't jon 
heard ?" 

^ Heard what f asked the young man impatiently, 
fearing he knew not what. 

The comer of the poor girl's apron was applied 
to her eyes as she answwed — 

^' That the officer came here last night and took 
Mr. Walter to Seacombe prison." 

Horace conld ask no questions of the disgrace of 
Winifred's brother, standing as he was on the 
threshold of Winifred's home ; he walked qnickly 
back to the inn, and there he saw that the evil 
tidings had spread far and wide ; he joined a group 
of men, of which the landlord was the centre, and 
he heard that Winifred's brother, Hermione's lover 
was what in all his hardest, most bitter thoughts of 
him, he never could have imagined him to be. 



CHAPTEK XX. 



A STBANGEB INTSITDBS OTTO THE BASUTUASY OF HOME. 



TI7E must return to the preceding evening, in the 
house of Dr. Grey. 

Nine o'clock struck, and the boys were putting 
away their books and going to bed, when a loud 
double knock at the hall-door resounded through 
the house. 

Julia started, and said she " wished people would 
be a little more gentle ; her nerves could not stand 
such a racket." The doctor jumped up from his arm- 
chair near the fire, and looked anxious. 

" Tomkins must be worse," he said, " I told them 
to send for me if any change took place." 

Mrs. Grey's sympathies were instantly roused. 
*^ His poor wife !" she murmured, in answer to her 
husband's remark. 

The next moment the servant entered the room. 
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What was it that made Winifred's heart beat faster 
as she caught the frightened expression on the girl's 
face i What was it that made all those undefined 
fears return with redoubled force ?" 

Walter had turned away, hardly heeding what 
was passing around him; his thoughts were other- 
wise occupied; he had staked aU his hopes on a 
woman's love, and he had drawn that woman, with 
all her trust in him, into what might be utter 
misery and degradation. 

The servant went up to where her young master 
stood, somewhat mysteriously — 

" You are wanted, if you please, sir." 

Walter looked annoyed ; he had one or two some- 
what perverse duns in Kedbum, who had lately 
taken to pester him of an evening. 

" Tell the fellow to come to-morrow," he said. 

This time the girl lowered her voice. Winifred 
thought there was something even of pity in the 
tone, as she said — " You had best come, sir, he won't 
take no denial. It's no one from Bedbum; — it's 
an inspector of police I" 

Walter's face was livid. He looked helplessly at 
the door and windows, but escape was impossible. 

Dr. Grey had left the room, still anxious about 
his patient ; and the strange visitor, a bluJS, burly 
man, had said words to him, which if true, would 
indeed bring down his grey hairs with sorrow to the 
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grave. Even in those few seconds, years seemed to 
have been added to his life. There was a helpless 
beseeching expression on the face Winifred loved 
so well, as he whispered to her, — 

" Take care of your mother ; keep it from her as 
long as you can." 

But the wife was not to be deceived ; the eye of 
affection which for six-and-twenty years had noted 
all her husband's worries and vexations, could not 
be blinded now. She turned to him with the 
anxious look on her face, which was never given to 
anyone else. He did not meet the glance of in- 
quiry; his eyes were fixed on Walter, and the 
mother's love saw that it was her son who somehow 
or other had brought trouble upon them all. She 
went up and laid her hand gently upon her boy's 
arm, and asked what it all meant 1 

Meanwhile the strange man stood on the thres- 
hold of the sanctuary of home. 

Winifred went up to him, and lifted her eyes to 
his face, — words would not come. 

He looked upon the slight, girlish figure, and 
into the sweet grave face, and he brushed his great 
rough hand across his eyes, for he felt that he had 
to inflict a heavy blow ; and accustomed as he was 
to witness scenes of suffering he was staggered now. 

^^ It may not be as bad as it looks, miss," he said, 
almost gently, ^^ but they accuse the young gentleman 

L 2 
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of having forged his colonel's name to a bill for 
£200, and I have a warrant herQ to take him np." 
^' Then take that — and that — ^and that — ^in retnm 
for yonr precious warraat, and learn that no son of 
Dr. Grey's ever did a dishonorable action yet," — 
and Balph's blows fell upon the broad shoulders. 

He must have been a strangely good-natured man, 
that inspector of police, for even then he was not 
angry, — ^he looked upon the honest, ruddy, boyish 
face with unfeigned compassion; but the brown 
muscular hands, were pinioned in his strong grasp, 
and Winifred went up to her impetuous young 
brother. " Ealph, dearest," she said, " we must wait 
and hear the truth ; — ^Walter, tell us that it is aU 
a mistake." 

But Walter did not answer, and there was a 
dead silence in the room. 

" I will leave you for ten minutes, sir," said the 
policeman, after he had said a few inaudible words 
to Walter, " I have your word of honour that the 
young gentleman does not in any way attempt to 
escape? I will stand outside the door." 

Dr. Grey gave the required promise, and the 
door was closed. 

Walter had sunk down into a chair, — ^his face 
buried in his hands, and in front of him stood 
Balph and the two yoxmger boys. 

^^ Be a man, Walt^," said the brother of fifteen, 
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to the man of three-and-twenty, "be a man, and 
give them the lie. Why did you not knock that 
£ellow down; you were strong enough to have 
felled him to the earth; but tell us now that it 
is not true, and we will all three go and pitch 
into him; let my father and mother hear you. Look 
at the governor," he continued, lowering his voice, 
" Walter, if you do not tell him that you are in- 
nocent, I think he will die." 

Walter raised his head; — ^there they stood, the 
father and mother who would have given up 
their all for his sake. They had heard Ralph's 
exhortation, and they waited the result. 

There was hope on the mother's face ; her faith 
in her first-bom was still all-powerful ; but on the 
father's features rested an expression of blank 
despair. 

"What does it matter whether I am innocent 
or guilty," he said sullenly, " of course you ought 
to judge whether I am capable of doing what I am 
accused of ; but nothing can prevent my going to 
prison with this fellow, — all my life long there will 
be a stain upon my name." 

Then Dr. Grey laid his hand on his son's shoulder — 

" Walter, my boy, those who love you best, will 
be the first to believe in your innocence. We don't 
believe you capable of this crime ; but have you no 
word to say, no explanation to offer of how it is 
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that you and you alone should be convicted of this ?" 

Stm the same dogged, sullen manner, and Walter 

answered, "The explanation will be given at the 

proper time and place; my family should hardly 

need it." 

" Walter, my boy, my own, my dearest, will you 

not satisfy your father, — will you not set all our 

minds at rest? Trouble has come to us, but v^e 

will bear it all, if you will tell us that you would 

shrink, that you always have shrunk from such a 

crime as they impute to you now. Walter, bear it 

bravely; others have suffered unjustly, and have 

come forth from the fire of affliction purified, and 

exalted even in the eyes of the world ; but it is not 

for the world we care, it is for ourselves, for our 

home, for our peace, that we ask you to speak now." 

The timid, gentle mother was eloquent in her 
deep sorrow. 

Even then Walter did not answer. 

"Boys," said the doctor, " go to bed." 

Their father's word had ever been law to them, 
and unwillingly enough the two prepared to obey. 

They had made a bargain lately at Ralph's instiga- 
tion that the governor should not kiss them as he 
did the girls, — ^but on that night Balph stooped 
down, and gave his father an embrace warm as one 
of Winifred's, and the other two followed their 
leader's example. Then Walter's hand was wrong 
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convulfiively by each of them, for they knew that 
for many a day he would never again be in the old 
home. 

" I say," said the youngest brother, as they went 
up stairs, " we can't show to the fellows at school 
to-morrow, with this stain upon our name." 

Poor boys ! the lesson of humiliation had come to 
them early; the suffering for another's fault had 
thrown a shadow upon their young life. 

" Now, Walter," said Dr. Grey, when the door 
had closed upon his sons, " in three minutes the time 
will be up. I sent your brothers awUy, in case you 
had anything to say you did not wish those poor 
little fellows to hear. We want no false excuses. 
Walter Grey, are you innocent, or guilty ?" 

There was dead silence in the room, — only the 
murmur of the coming storm was heard without; 
those within held their breath, and waited for the 
answer. 

It came slowly, indistinctly, almost inaudibly, still 
with bent head, and averted eyes ; and it was the 
word they wished to hear, — ^but only the word, the 
tone and manner were strangely at variance "^th 
innocence, and when it had been said, — when they 
had seen the motion of the lips, and bent forward 
to catch the sound, not a particle of the weight which 
had been there before, was removed from their 
hearts. 
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No, — the mother'B faith was shrouded now ; — ihe 
father's unspoken conviction surer. 

The word was said which they had longed to hear, 
and the poKceman stood in the door-way. 

-I Jv«y „„y, sir," he said, ■■ bu/ =.; time 1, 
up, and the cab is at the door, — we have a ten miles 
drive to Seacombe before us. Keep up a good 
heart, sir ; it looks ugly, but God knows the right." 

" Yes, God knows it, my boy," said the mother, 
B& she hung upon her son's neck, « ask Him for 
help, and He will not fail you." 

He folded her in his strong arms, and sobbed upon 
her neck, as he had not done since he was a little 
boy, and with his father's blessing, and Winifred 
and Julia's whispered words of endearment, Walter 
Grey left his home. 

" There is nothing to be done to-night," said Dr. 
Grey, in a voice so hollow and unnatural, that his 
wife and children hardly recognized it as his ; " to- 
moriow morning I will go over to Seacombe ;— 
Douglas, Miss Mortimer's laywer is staying there ; 
if anyone can help us he will; — and, my dears, 
let none of us forget the way in which we can 
help that poor boy best." 

They dared not ask each other their thoughts; 
they did not talk of him any more, but all that 
night there went up fervent prayers to the Great 
Judge of all, for the first-bom in the dreary pri- 
'^on. 



CHAPTEE XXL 



MIBS MOBTDCETB VISITS WALTER GKEy's HOME. 



TIfISS MoRTiMEE sat at her breakfast table, graver 
even than was her wont, so pre-occupied that 
she failed to notice Hermione's haggard face, and 
slow languid movements, as she entered the room, 
and took her place, awaiting the awfnl moment, 
when breakfast being over, she must make her 
dreaded confession. 

She tried to eat ; so did Miss Mortimer, but the 
effort on both sides was a signal failure, and Her- 
inione looked at the old lady curiously, wondering 
what she could have heard, to make her so anxious 
and silent. 

" My dear," she said at last, in a faltering voice, 
**I have heard some people triumph, when their 
prejudices against another have been verified ; I 
cannot say that I do. This morning, Hermione, I 
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am sad^ because one whom I never liked, but who 
18 the 80II of my old and valned friendsy is in dire 
diflgraoe." 

Hermione looked Jsp nervonaly, and her heart 
beat wildly. 

Miw Mortimer continned, ^I have heard this 
morning what with all my knowledge of his selfish- 
nesB and hardness, I could never have imagined 
possible ; Walter Grey has been convicted of f or- 
gery, and was taken to Seacombe prison last night." 

There was a long, low eiy of exceeding misery, 
and Hermione had fallen from her chair, and 
fainted. 

A few hours later, in the quiet of her own room, 
she told Miss Mortimer the tale of her love for 
Walter; she kept nothing back, — ^the secret meet- 
ings, the great temptation, the weak yielding ; and 
when it was ended, the stem old maid spoke no 
word of blame, for she felt that her harsh judgment 
and prejudice had repelled the confidence which 
might have been hers, and so prevented all this 
misery. 

Even then Hermione would not doubt Walter 
Grey. She longed to hear more ; — ^to know what 
Winifred said at the dreadful suspicion which had 
been cast upon her brother's name ; she pitied Wal- 
ter's misery ; she said she knew how his proud spirit 
would chafe under the disgrace, but no idea of his 
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gnilt ever entered her mind, — she had heard only 
what everyone else had heard, that he had forged 
his colonel's name to a bill for £200, and she 
thought it about as likely that he had done it, as 
that she herself should have been guilty of such a 
deed. There were those who had heard of Walter's 
anxiety for the hasty and secret marriage, (Miss 
Mortimer and Horace, for instance), who drew their 
own conclusions therefrom, and were silent. 

Hermione was very quiet and gentle in her sor- 
row, aU she begged was that Miss Mortimer should 
go to the Hjgh Street, and hear all the sad details. 

So early in the afternoon, the old lady, with a 
heavy heart, took her way to Dr. Grey's house, and 
somehow, as she entered it, the conviction of Wal- 
ter's guilt forced itself upon her more strongly than 
ever, in spite of all her efforts to chase it away. 

The mother and the two girls sat in the darkened 
room, Julia theatrical and despairing, Winifred try- 
ing to master .her own most bitter feelings, and to 
think of, and for everyone; alternately trying to 
soothe her mother and Julia, and to comfort the 
boys, who sat in the schoolroom, moody and restless. 
They had gone to school in the morning, poor fel- 
lows, and many a hard, unkind word had been said 
to them, for although they were decidedly popular 
amongst the better set, Walter's somewhat affected 
manners and aasimiption of superiority, amongst his 
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former schoolfellows, had made him rather the re- 
verse, and the boys' tempers had been so tried, that 
the two elder ones had come home with black eyes, 
and what was worse, wounded hearts ; and, at Wini- 
fred's request, had remained at home the whole 
afternoon. They indulged in the delusive hope 
that Dr. Grey's return from Seacombe might bring 
some comfort ; for that clever Mr. Douglas must 
surely be able to establish such a palpable fact as 
Walter's innocence. Winifred had no such sanguine 
expectations ; all faith in her brother had almost 
imconsciously to herself died away long before, and 
without the sister virtue, hope did not flourish. 

Miss Mortimer's presence on that afternoon, much 
as they all liked and valued her, was in itself some- 
what of a burden, for she was not a person who 
ever attempted to conceal her dislikes, and her feel- 
ings towards Walter were pretty well known by 
his family ; her right as his godmother making her 
more than usually demonstrative in her antipathy. 

There was deep silence, as she took the poor 
broken-hearted mother's hand in hers. 

" He is innocent," said Julia, " he told us he was 
last night, before they took him to that dreadful 
place." 

" God grant he may be," ejaculated Miss Mor- 
timer, fervently, " Winifred, (and she turned sharply 
round upon tiie girl), " do you know why I have 
special reason to wish him so ?" 
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" No," answered Winifred, truthfully. 

" She wished you to know it,'* continued the 
old lady, ^^Hermione I mean; she said that you 
must be told how she felt for you all ; why it is 
that she has a right to feel for, and with you ; be* 
cause she loved Walter ; it has been going on ever 
since Christmas; now, poor child, she sees how 
wrong it was to keep it secret. But we will not 
talk of that, — it was as much my fault as hers — 
more so, perhaps. Last night at twelve o'clock, she 
left the shelter of my home, to meet him, and to- 
day she was to have been his wife." 

The bright color was in Winifred's pale cheek ; a 
new light had burst upon her also, in the wish for 
this hasty, secret marriage. 

" Poor child," said Mrs. Grey, " poor child ; how 
she must suffer now; thank God, since the blow 
was to come, it came when it did ; — ^that Walter 
had no one hut ourselves to share his misery." 

It was an unselfish view of the case, — but Mrs. 
Grey's nature was essentially unselfish ; even in the 
first moments of bitter sorrow, she could feel thank- 
ful that another had been saved the wretchedness 
she was enduring. 

"She believes him to be innocent," said Miss 
Mortimer, "you cannot be more fully convinced 
tiiat he is guiltless than she is." 

It was an unfortunate speech; for not one of 
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those whom she addressed were impressed with the 
certainty of Walter's innocence, which she seemed to 
attribute to them. 

^I should like to see IMQss Morton," said Mrs. 
Grey ; " will you bring her to ns ?' 

"To-morrow, if she is well enongh, she shall 
come." 

And with this promise. Miss Mortimer left the 
High Street, carrying back to the cottage a heavier 
heart than that with which she had quitted it an 
hour before. 

Horace Durant was awaiting her return; she told 
him at once of Hermione's full confession, and 
thanked him with more warmth of manner than she 
usually evinced, for the part he had taken in the 
affair. 

He looked anxious and ill, — somehow, Winifred's 
sorrow affected him strangely. 

" I mean to go back to London to-morrow," he 
said, " 1 feel that Hermione would rather not meet 
me just yet, and I should only be in the way here, 
but if I can be of any use to any one, you know 
how glad I should be, and do not scruple to send 
for me at once." 

Tears were in ^e old maid's eyes as she held his 
hand in hers. 

" I had hoped you would have stayed here always," 
she said, " but all that is at an end now." 
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He could not resist a smile as he perceived her 
meaning. 

"Yes," he answered, "if we had been suited to 

each other, it would have been all right ; but you 

see it was not to be; they say a man never marries 

his ideal. Perhaps Hermione came up too nearly 

to mine ; but, believe me, I never cared for her, but 

as a brother might have done ; I would give her up 

willingly to anyone worthy of her, — ^to anyone but 

"Walter Grey." 

" But tmt never can be," said Miss Mortimer 

quickly. 

"I don't know," answered Horace, "I believe 
there is no telling the limits or endurance of some 
women's love." 

Miss Mortimer did not contradict him, for she 
thought of her own lonely, saddened life, and of the 
heart which for more than thirty years had been 
faithful to Hermione's father, — she was the last 
person to doubt the endurance of a woman's love. 



CHAPTER XXn. 



A GLIMPSE AT WALTEB's BEGQOSNT. 



A BOUT the dreariest of all old English towns, was 
Seaeombe ; boasting, it is true, of a beautiful 
cathedral, and a venerable close, and the remnant 
of monastic glories, in the shape of the ruins of a 
magnificent old abbey; presenting certain attractiom 
to tourists and antiquarians, but totally devoid of 
interest to the regiment of gay young oflBicers, who 
were stationed at a place called Stephen's Fort, 
about six miles distant along the coast [from Sea- 
combe. 

They had been sent there too late in November, 
— this gallant 160th. What could the Horse-guards 
have been dreaming of to commit them to such 
thraldom at such a time ? was a question they asked 
themselves, and each other, at least twenty times 
during the day ; but there was no redress, and they 
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were obliged to submit to their miflery with as good 
a grace as possible under such melancholy circum- 
stances. 

No society was to be found in the neighbourhood; 
shooting and hunting were unheard of ; and even 
the deuis and minor canons who infested this ill- 
fated Seacombe, seemed to be blessed with peculiarly 
ugly wives and daughters ; there was not even the 
diversion of a pretty girl to cheer the drooping^ 
spirits of these gallant sons of Mars. 

They sat at dinner late on the evening of th© 
day which dealt such a blow to the Greys, and 
instead of the merry laugh and the capital jokes 
which usually went round the mess-table, there was. 
an anxious look on the faces of aU ; and when they 
spoke, it was earnestly, — ^with strange unwonted 
gravity in their tones, as if some heavy sorrow hung 
over them. 

And so it did ; for there was a brave, chivalrous 
esprit de corps among them, for which the 160th 
had ever been particularly distinguished, and it 
seemed as though the disgrace which had fallen 
upon one of them, belonged equally to all. 

To a certain extent Walter Grey had been a 
popular man amongst them. He was good-looking, 
rode well, danced well, hunted well, was a first-rate 
cricketer, and a capital shot ; and although for soma 
unexplained reason he had not one particular friend 
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junonggt his brother officers, they all thought him a 
£Ood fellow, and recognized him ss a leader in their 
sports and amusements. 

The news of his downfall had come upon them 
suddenly, and this had seemed to add to the shock 
which in any case it must have caused. 

The facts of the case were simple enough. A 
cheque had been presented and cashed at the Sear 
combe bank for £200 ; apparently signed by Colonel 
y emer, but of which he disclaimed all knowledge ; 
^and his astonishment was unbounded when the sum 
was credited to him in his yearly account. 

He went to the bank at once to enquire into the 
mystery. The director knew nothing about it, and 
^appealed to the senior clerk. The latter perfectly 
remembered the circumstance of having cashed the 
cheque on the 30th of November; it had been 
delivered by a man who called himself Colonel 
Vemer's servant ; thinking the sum a large one, the 
•clerk had compared the signature with one which 
the colonel had himself presented a day or two 
before, and not detecting the slightest difference 
between them, had immediately given the money. 

It had happened rather late in the afternoon, just 
before the bank closed, and the man had appeared 
in a hurry, and said his master was anxious to catch 
the five o'clock train to town, — ^where Colonel Ver- g 
ner had reaUy gone on that evening. 
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^^ He was a tall, broad-shouldered f ellow, sir,'' 
continned the derk, '^ I fibould Bay somewhere about 
Mr. Grey's height" 

The colonel's confidential servant was in fact a 
man somewhat of Walter's strong mnscnlar build ; 
but honest and trustworthy as he was, he was per- 
fectly illiterate, and could not even sign his own 
name. That he should have forged the cheque, 
therefore was elewly an impossibility, and notliing 
would persuade the colonel that he had presented 
it The man was confronted with the clerk, and 
cleared from all suspicion. 

The heiglljtt and breadth might be the same, but 
the clerk said he was not the person who presented 
the cheque, — of that he was as convinced as of his 
own existence. So the mystery was unsolved, and 
the directors of the Seacombe bank set on foot 

4 

eager enquiries. 

For two or three days no clue to the offender 
could be found ; but on that memorable January 
afternoon, at the same hour in which Walter Grey 
was urging Hermione's flight with him, the Inspec- 
tor of tiie Seacombe police presented himself before 
Colonel Vemer. 

There was a shade on the man's brow as he said, 
" Well, sir, we've found a clue, but if s in a quarter 
that will make it come uncommon hard to you and 
the other gentlemen. Mr. Grimsby, the senior clerk 
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down at the bank, came to me yesterday, and sayB 
he, * Brown, Pve remembered something that may 
help you; it came into my head in the night, when 
I was lying a bed. One of the notes I gave in 
change for that cheque was numbered in very faint 
iigures in the left hand comer ; old Cropley brought 
it in just before the scoundrel, whoever he was, 
came to the bank, and I remember seeing the in- 
distinct figures then, but taking no notice of them.' 
Of course, sir, I thanked him, and went to old 
Cropley, who had likewise, noticed the number and 
noted it down, — he's an awful particular old chap ; 
the figures were * 8,741' ; no one paying the note 
away in a hurry, and in the evening light, would 
have noticed them. Well, sir, I traced that -£10 
note ;" (the man spoke hesitatingly, as if he dreaded 
the ^ect of his information), " it had been paid to 
Brooks, the tailor, on the evening of the 30th of 
November, by — ^by Mr. Grey." 

The colonel started as if struck by a sudden blow, 
and Brown proceeded ; — '^ but that was not evidence 
enough, sir ; I knew from having myself been 
employed by one or two of the people here, that 
young Mr. Grey was very hard-up; some of the 
tradesmen said they would tell you, or write to bis 
father ; — in two days he had paid up money in Sea- 
combe to the amount of £160." 

Colonel Yemer'a face was deadly pale ; he would 
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rather have lost all he had in the world than that 

this crime should be impnted to one of his officers. 

" Grey !" he said, " impossible !'' but even as he 

spoke, the vague mistrust he had somehow always 

entertained of Walter came to his mind. 

" Can we stop the prosecution ?" he asked anx- 
iously. 

" Impossible, sir ; it has gone too far, — the warrant 
is out, — I have it with me now. I am going to 
Bedbum in an hour's time ; and even stopping the 
prosecution would not do much good, for somehow 
the story has got wind all over Seacombe ; there's 
nothing for it, but for the young gentleman to stand 
his trial ; — ^he's sure to get through." 

Colonel Vemer groaned. He knew Dr. Grey 
well by reputation, and he felt that that warrant for 
the son's committal to prison would in aU probabiUty 
be the father's death-warrant 

" Be kind to the poor fellow," he said, " he must 
be innocent ; but anyhow it's horrible disgrace. Let 
Dr. Grey understand that I do not prosecute ; let 
me know when you return." 

It was midnight when Brown returned to Seacombe, 
and after some necessary delay at the prison, he 
drove on to Fort Stephen, and sought Colonel Ver- 
ner in the mess-room. 

The officers were all there still ; there were no cards 
or billiards played that night, and when the inspector 
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of police stood in the door-way ttete wad a loll of 
anxiouB expectation. 

« Ib he innocent V asked a fair lighl^haired boy, 
(the junior ensign,) rousing himself from a horrible 
dream of his mother being hung for forgery. 

The man smiled grimly. "That was no business 

of mine, sir," he said, " I warned him not to say 

anything to me." 

" And his poor father and mother—" asked the 

colonel, " how was it with them P' 

In plain, rough, unvarnished words, Brown told 
them of how the cruel blow had come upon those 
who loved Walter Grey,— even of the chastisement 
he had himself received from Ralph. 

There were teare in Harry Neville's (the junior 
ensign's) eyes, which he did not attempt to hide, 
and amongst his seniors there was dead silence, and 
strange agitation ; for most of them had fathers and 
mothers, and brothers and sisters at home, and that 
tale of household agony, found its way to their 
hearts. 

" Treheme," said Colonel Vomer to the captain 
of Walter Grey's company, "you are the proper 
person to go first to the prison to-morrow morning; 
tell Grey I shall call during the day ; but I think 
he had better see one of you first, and let him know, 
my good fellow, the grief that this — ^this — ^ihis 
strange mistake is to us all." 
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Treheme was noted as the jolliest and beet 
hearted, fellow in the whole regiment; no one 
ever conld qnite make ont whether he was in 
jest or earnest; and how he ever got out of his 
numberless escapades was a marvel to his brother 
officers. But now his merry blue eyes wore an 
expression no one had ever seen there before, as he 
answered — 

"Yes, sir, I'll tell him all; he knows us well 
enough to understand how we must all feel this 
awful disgrace," 

The colonel looked up quickly, and read that th& 
young captain's faith in his subaltern was not un- 
shaken ; but he felt that it would be unfair to press 
him with questions, and so forbore to ask any. 

The truth was, that some months before, Tre- 
heme, in settling some debt of honor had had occa- 
sion to doubt Walter Grey: and his was one of 
those honest, truthful natures which when once- 
shaken find it difficult to recover their trust in a 
person. 

Harry Neville knelt by the side of his bed that 
night, and asked God to have mercy on the prisoner 
and those who mourned for his disgrace ; and per- 
haps there were others in the old fortress, who 
thought of those they loved at home, whose prayers 
went up through the fury of the storm, for one, who» 
although he was accused of bringing disgrace upou 
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the corps hitherto " samspewr et sans reprochej^ was 
in such heavy sorrow. 

Ood be thanked that amongst honest trae-bearted 
Englishmen, it is ever so. They may be impatient 
of another's faults ; tenacious of their own rights; 
harsh-jadging sometimes, when the world smiles 
upon those who walk through life with them ; but 
when real trouble comes, — when through sin of his 
own, or mistake, or misconstruction, the iron enters 
into the soul of their comrade, and in the sight of 
the world he is a disgraced man, then, I say. 
Englishmen rally around him, speak only of his 
virtues, strive to be blind to his faults, and the 
knees, which alas, may not often be bent in suppli- 
•cation for themselves, are bowed low in intercession 
for their fallen brother. 



CHAPTER XXm. 



WALTER IN PRISON. 



TTHE morning light shone upon Seacombe, but did 
not tend to enliven it 

All looked dim, and grey, and dreary. The old 
cathedral, with its time-worn walls, and all its archi- 
tectural grandeur stood out clearly in the pale win- 
try light, on a steep hill, just above the town, seem- 
ing to keep watch over the mass of buildings 
stretched at its feet ; then at some distance from 
the most thickly populated part of the city, situated 
in fact, almost directly upon the shore, with the 
heaving waves ever advancing and receding against 
its strong impenetrable walls, was the prison, with 
its iron-barred windows, and ponderous gratings, 
and huge, nail-clad doors. 

It was just nine o'clock ; a cab from the railway 
station stopped at the principal entrance, and Dr. 
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Grey, bowed low with the heavy burden of his 
grief, alighted, and sought the govemor^B house. 

That official met him with an air of deepest res- 
pect, for he knew the good doctor's character for 
rectitude and benevolence, and he pitied him in his 
heart, for the cruel blow which had fallen upon him 
in his old age. He had lost his only son a few 
short months before, and he had almost felt inclined 
to murmur and repine when the stem decree went 
forth, but now he gave thanks for the pure, un- 
stained life of the youth, who had been taken from 
the evil to come. 

"May I see him?" was the poor father's first 
question. 

" Whenever you like, sir ; at any time, you or any 
of your family, will always find admittance." 

A few quiet tears rolled down the old man's face 
as he followed the governor through many a long 
passage, and up innumerable fiights of steps. A 
little bird sang a glad sweet song. Dr. Grey looked 
up at it sorrowfully, as its cage hung suspended 
from a hook in the vaulted roof ; perhaps he envied 
it its unconciousness, singing so merrily in that dis- 
mal home, or perhaps the joyous notes jarred 
against the poor, almost broken heart. 

He stood there seeming powerless to go further. 

"It is in here, sir," said the governor, opening an 

^^ite door ; and there, sitting on a wooden chair. 
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with the nntasted prison fare before him, eat Wal- 
ter Grey. 

" My boy P said Dr. Grey, " my own boy!" and 
his arms were round Walter's neck, and he kissed 
the bearded cheek, as he had done when this cause 
of so much misery had been a little innocent boy. 

He did not see that his son already had a visitor, 
until Walter introduced Captain Treheme, and the 
young man stepped forward and grasped the father's 
hand. 

There were no words spoken; what could any 
one of them say to re-assure the other? Any man 
of the 160th would have been a better comforter 
than Treheme, with all his doubts of Walter. As 
it was, he could only look compassionately at the 
honest benevolent face which spoke of such unutter- 
able agony, and at the expiration of about two 
minutes he got up to take his leave. 

" Keep up a brave heart, old fellow," he said to 
Walter, wilii an effort none but himself knew how 
great; "it's a dreary time for you ; — ^but thank 
heavens, we shall have the assizes in about six weeks, 
and then," (and Treheme gulped down the words,) 
" you will be all right." 

Walter still looked sullen and morose. 

" They say I may have some of my things here, 
— will you send my desk and a few books?" 

"Yes, anything you want. Some of the fellows 
are sure to come and see you." 
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" Thank yoV said Walter shortly, " but I had 
rather not see one of them. I don't wish to be 
tannted with my misf ortone." 

" Grey," said Treheme, reproachfully, '^you should 
know us better ; there was not one of us last night 
down to little Neville, who did not feel as if we had 
a brother in — ^in — I mean here." 

Dr. Grey took Treheme's hand in his. " Foi^ve 
him,'' he said, ^^ think of the bitter disgrace, and 
and don't wonder that he appears ungratecEuL" 

Treheme did not answer for an instant, then he 
said — ^'^ where are you staying? I am sure our 
col(»iel would like to see you." 

^^ I shall be at the ' Golden Star ' this morning, 
but I must return to fiedbum at two o'clock. I 
can't leave them longer," he said, "they are all so 
miserable at home." 

There was a deep sob from Walter as his father 
spoke of the wretchedness he had caused ; somehow 
Captain Treheme liked him better from that time. 

The father and son were left alone. At the end 
of an hour. Dr. Grey had quitted the prison, not 
having been able to obtain a word more from Wal- 
ter than he had spoken the preceding evening. He 
had no objection to Mr. Douglas as his counsel, he 
said ; but the whole thing was a plot against him, 
and he felt convinced he should not get through the 
trial 
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Soft words of entreaty had no effect upon him 
commands only seemed to harden him; and the 
father did not see a ray of hope through all the 
darkness. 

Not then ; even less, two hours afterwards, when 
with a brow on which sat anxious thought and per- 
plexity, Randolph Douglas, after a long visit paid 
to Walter, entered the room in the " Golden Star," 
where Colonel Vemer and Dr. Grey sat. 

The commanding officer's kindness had been such 
that the doctor felt that whatever might be the 
result of this sad business, he could never forget it, 
and when with instinctive delicacy he took his leave, 
it was with the poor old man's words of heartfelt 
blessing. 

The door was closed, and the doctor's eyes were 
raised to the lawyer's face enquiringly. 

Randolph moved, so that the light should not fall 
upon him so clearly, — he could not stand that 
anxious, scrutinizing gaze. 

" I have seen him," he said, " but he is somewhat 
close and reserved ; this suspicion has hardened him. 
Tou must give me time to consider the case. If we 
could prove an aliM we should be all right ; but 
there seems to be no chance of that, — ^the greatest 
is to find how your son came into possession of so 
much money at that time, — and this he does not 
seem anxious to tell ; I believe from what I have 
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heard that he played hi^ (Dr. Grey hid his face in 
hia haodfiy) I think we may find that he won very 
nearly that amount" 

And this was all the hope, — ^this chance i^ch 
would save Walter from ntter min, and at the same 
time prove him false to his given word, — ^unmindful 
of all his promises, — a perjurer, if not a forger. 

Bandolph promised to be at Seaoombe agam in a 
week, and then with doubts and fears on his mind 
as to the cause he had promised to advocate, he 
returned to London. 

Dr. Grey went back to the prison weary and dis- 
appointed. It wanted only half an hour to the time 
of his departure, and he trusted that in those last 
minutes he might be able to accomplish what he 
so earnestly wished, — ^to have some cheering word 
to take back to those mourners at home. 

But he met with the same do^ed, sullen, impene> 
trable silence; only the father's eye of affection 
noted an expression of despair on the handsome face, 
which had not been there in the morning, and he 
read that the lawyer's visit had not brought the 
prisoner hope. 

^^ 3Cr. Douglas says if you would but account for 
the possession of that money, Walter, my boy, it 
woi^d be all right. He does not think the numbered 
note of much consequence except taken with the 
rest of the evidence which would go against you — 
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having so much in your purse at that particular time. 

^^ The money waa my own ; I need account to no 
one for what belongs to me," was the churlish reply. 

Again the old man spoke; ^^ Walter, perhaps 
when last summer, I helped you out of your gam- 
bling difficulties, and made you swear that you 
would never again touch cards or billiards, I exacted 
too much of you, — the fault may have been mine; 
God knows I have suffered for my want of judg- 
ment" 

For the first time, Walter answered without re- 
serve or constraint. 

" Father, do not blame yourself, you who have 
never been but the best of parents to us all. It was 
my own miserable weakness caused me to sin ; I 
was not able to withstand the temptation when it 
came in my way ; I got into debt again, and Wini- 
fred and Miss Mortimer helped me out of it ; that 
was last August, when you were ill and worried, 
and I sought to spare you, by not telling you of my 
difficulties. I joined the regiment again, and again 
I broke my proniises^ made then to Winifred; I 
played high, and it seemed as if the scales had 
turned in my favour, for since that time I have 
always won, — I have not known what it was to 
loae." 

A sickly ray of hope was on Dr. Grey's face ; 
he grasped Walter's hand convulsively — 
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^ And 8o with these gains, ill-gotten though they 
were, you paid your debts ? Walter, in pily tell me 
if it was so.*' 

Walter bowed his head, but no word came from 
his lips, and the sullen look was on his face again, 
which his father had seen there from his eon's 
earliest boyhood, and he knew that it would be as 
impossible to wring any confession from him then, 
as it had been to extort from him the acknowledg- 
ment of his childish faults. 

The deep-toned prison clock struck two. 

"I must go home now, Walter, and may God 
soften your heart, my poor misguided boy. Have 
you no message for them, — for your mother, or for 
Winifred?" 

He could not hear those names and continue so 
apparently indifferent. 

" Give them all my love, kiss mother for me ; tell 
them all, down to little Harry, how I hate myself 
for causing them all this trouble. Father, never let 
either of the boys be as selfish as I have been ;" — 
then he hesitated, and searched in his desk for a 
letter he had been writing on that morning. " Will 
you see that this is safely delivered ?" he said. 

Dr. Grey started as his eye fell upon the address. 
"Miss Morton 1" he exclaimed, — "Hermione! 
What does this mean ?" ' 

" We were engaged," answered Walter ; " she was 
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to have eloped with me last night, and this was to 
have been our wedding-day ;" and he laughed a bit- 
ter laagh as he looked at the four walls of the 
prison. 

It was another blow to the father's heart, — another 
proof of his son's entire want of prineiple ; but he 
said nothing, and put the missive into his pocket 

^ I will give it to Miss Mortimer," be said, " she 
may do with it as she likes ; once more, Walter, may 
God forgive and bless you ;" and through all the 
long, dreaiy drive to Bedbum, there was one sound 
ev<^r ringing in Dr. Grey's ear, — the haish, grating 
noise which had resoundedthrough the long passage, 
as his son was locked up in his cell, left to all his 
loneliness and the reflections, wiiich, even wuse he 
innocent of this last mme, Insfatlwr biew i»f(st be 
very bitter. 

He dreaded confronting die anxious faees which 
he knew would meet him on his retom lu»ne. Gold 
and wretched as it was, he almost wished tiiat the 
drive could have been proloxiged, and the evil 
moment postponed. 

The boys were on the wateh, retuly io give notice 
of his ai^roaoh, and as the fly rattled ftrough the 
street tii^ opened tihie door and stoed on the steps 
to help him iyoL 

^' Don't teaase him, deiurs,^ Winifred had said 
gently, and tibey itiaderstood her, and checdted the 
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longing to ask him what Walter Baid, and what Mr. 
Douglas said. 

In the back ground, standing under the lamp, — 
its soft light falling upon their pale, anxious faces, 
were the mother and the two girls. 

They dared not look at him; there was ian unde- 
fined, anxious dread, that was preferable to the 
horrible certainty they feared to hear. Winifred 
opened the door of the dining-room, and with his 
hat stiU on his head, and his coat drawn up so high 
that nothing of his face could be seen, he went up 
to the old arm-chair, where he always sat, — where 
Walter and aU the others had played upon his knee. 

It was little Harry who took his father's hat off at 
last and carried it away, and then even Kalph and 
Tom, — ^thoughtless and heedless though they were, 
read that in the old man's face, which forbade 
them to ask any questions. 

^^ Walter sends you all his love," he said at last, 
in a low, faltering voice, " and there was a special 
kiss for you, mamma." 

The mother smiled for the first time aU through 
that day, and then Ealph took courage, and said— 
^ Of course Mr. Douglas can prove him innocent." 

" He hopes to do so, my boy, — ^God grant he may T 
And so at last that first long day of wretchedness 
•came to an end in the doctor's house. It was the 
f orenumer of many such to oome,— of weeks made 
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up of alternate hopes and fears ; of feverish longings 
for the end ; of sickening dread of what that end 
might be. Early the next morning Herraione went 
to the house of sorrow ; she felt proud of her right 
to go to them ; she amongst them all maintained her 
firm trust in Walter's innocence ; the shy, timid 
feelings which under any other circumstances might 
have been hers, were swallowed up in the over- 
whelming anxiety they all shared in common. It 
seemed to bring peace to them all, to hear her 
repeat her conviction that he was innocent; she 
was the one amongst them who did not shrink from 
mentioning his name. She took her place in that 
one day of sorrow as the daughter of the house, 
more naturally than she would have done in months 
of quiet and happiness. 

Walter's letter had been given her by Miss Mor- 
timer as soon as the latter had received it from Dr. 
Grey's hands. It was full of extravagant expres- 
sions of penitence for all he had made her suffer, 
and lamentations over his hard fate ; and to her he 
said the same as he had done to his family, — that 
she ought to be the best judge of whether he could 
be capable of the crime imputed to himj How she 
judged him we have already seen, — ^how tenderly, 
and leniently, and far above his deserts. 

" Dr. Grey," she said, " I don't understand any- 
thing of btmineBS, but if my paltiy money can be of 
any use, promise to appeal to me." 
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He thanked her in hk oonrteonfi way, but in his 
heart fhere was even a harder feeling againgt Wal- 
ter, as he looked into the lovely, innocent £aoe, 
whidi told of a sorrow too great for words. 

A letter lay on the table, addressed to Walter 
Grey, in Hennione's clear, bold hand-writing. 

Miss Mortuner was puzzled what to do. 

^^My dear,'' she said, trying hard to be gentle on 
the subject, ^'of course it is very natural iliat yon 
should wish to answer ihe letter you received, — ^I 
have nothing to say against it, — ^but I hope tihat you 
have made it dear, that you cannot keep up asy 
further communication." 

There was something of pitiful disdain in the 
glance which Hermione bestowed upon the poor 
old lady. 

" Miss Mortimer," she said, stru^ling to be calm, 
" I know you always hated- him, and I am very sorry 
for it, but I thought you understood how — ^how 
dear he was to me." 

" Whs, my dear; yes, of course; but now, Hiink of 
Ifce dreadful crime." 

Then there was an expression on the girl's fece 
which Miss Mortimer had only seen faintly shadowed 
there once before, when Hermione had asserted her 
freedom of action ; now, she read such mingled love 
Mid pride, and determination there, that she quailed 
benealh the fixed determined gaae aa the girl 
^swered — ^ 
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^^He VHia dear, he is dearer than ever in his 
sorrow; talk of his crime if you will, — ^blazon it 
about Bedbum that he is a forger, a deceiver, any- 
thing you like, but in so doing, remember that you 
are speaking of my affianced htiBband." 

So Horace Durant had spoken truly when he 
judged what the depth and endurance of Her- 
mione's love would be, — ^and Walter, as he read the 
letter which told him of the faith which would last 
until death, and the love which even then would 
brighten his life, cursed his foUy for not having 
secured his prize two short days before — 

" Then all would have been well," he muttered. 

All wen ! Walter, where was your conscience ? 
Dead, I am afraid, long ago, — swallowed up in 
utter seliishness and sin. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



A GLEAM OF SUNSHINE FOB WINIFRED. 



nnHE gentle mother was stretched upon a bed of 
-*■ sickness, — sickness which they thought was 
unto death. The tension on her nerves had been 
too great for human endurance, and she had given 
way at last. 

For a week she lay unconscious of all that passed 
around her, only for ever calling upon her first-bom 
son, who could not come to her. They watched her 
lovingly, anxiously, — sometimes even Walter was 
forgotten for an instant, in that agony of suspense. 

At last there was a gleam of hope, where for 
days there had been nought but despair, — a calm, 
deep sleep succeeded to the delirium of fever, and 
Mrs. Grey awoke to consciousness. 

It was late on that day that the doctor and JuKa 
returned from a walk, which he had compelled the 
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girl to take, for she had been as anxioiis and self • 
forgetful as any of them — all the foolish, girlish 
affectation had disappeared, when real trouble and 
motive for exertion came. 

The father went up to the sick-room, where 
Winifred kept her silent watch. " My child," he 
said, " indeed you must go out now, or we shall 
have you laid up ; Miss Mortimer and Hermione 
will be so anxious to hear how she is this afternoon, 
— ^will you go and tell them that she is better even 
than I could have expected or hoped." 

With languid footsteps Winifred obeyed. She 
had not crossed the threshold of her home since this 
disgrace had fallen upon it, and now as she walked 
along the quiet streets in the waning winter's light, 
trying to shun all observation, she could hardly 
realize that it was not all a horrible dream wrought 
by her own overstrained imagination. 

She went back in thought to all the long months 
during which that unspoken presentiment of some- 
thing dreadful that was going to happen, — ^those 
undefined, untold fears for Walter, — ^had taken such 
hold upon her; then came the wakening to the 
terrible truth, the realization of all those gloomy 
forebodings. She saw but one end to it all, — ruin 
and degradation for Walter, misery and humiliation 
for them all. 

She heard the shrill whistle announcing the 
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approach of tlie afternoon train, but ahe walked on 
unthinkingly. 

The outer life of Redburn, the comings and go- 
ings, all the trWal doings which she had been wont 
to heed, were nought to her now ; for herself and 
all belonging to her she felt that there were but two 
interests in the world, — ^the one in the sick-roona at 
home, the other in Seacombe prison. 

What was it then that made the hot blood rush to 
her cheek, as turning up the lane that led to the 
cottage, she discerned a gentleman, followed by a 
small boy, coming towards her from the railway 
station, oud heard a voice, which sometimes came to 
her in her dreams, say — 

" Tim, take my portmanteau to the ' Swan,' and 
tell Mrs. James that I qui coming." 

In another moment, Horace Durant had taken 
her unresisting hand in his, and held it fast whilst 
he enquired for her mother. 

" Better— much better, thank you ; if we can bat 
keep up her strength, it will be all welL*' 

Then there was a strange silence as they walked 
side by side. 

« Winifred," said Horace at last, « I may as wdl 
tell you at once why I came here to-day. I heard 
that Mrs. Grey was ill— that fresh trouble had come 
upon you; I knew I had no right to share it, buti 
could not be so far from you. I did not think I 
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should flee you so soon; but now I must speak. 
Win you let me be with you always, — shield you as 
best I can from all that may annoy and vex you 
through life ? Since the first evening I ever saw 
you I have loved you, — ^Winifred, will you be my 
wife r 

The words sent a strange thrill 6f happiness to 
her heart, but she did not answer. 

" I know," he continued, how little you have seen 
of me,— how unworthy I am of you, but I would 
try to make you happy : aU I have — all my life 
would be devoted to that one aim. If I have been 
presumptuous, if I have spoken too soon, f oi^ve me, 
and only give me a shadow of hope for the future." 

She turned those grey eyes of hers upon him for 
an instant, but he did not see in the fading light, all 
that was written there ; and her words were a death- 
blow to his hopes. 

" Thank you, Mr. Durant, for the honor you have 
done me ; believe that I am grateful for it,— how 
grateful I cannot tell you ; but you must forget me 
as soon as possible, for what you ask can never be, 
— ^I cannot be your wife." 

'^ Cannot ! why ? I do not wish to intrude upon 
your confidence, but only tell me if there is anyone 
dse you love, and I will wish you good-bye now, 
and never see you again." 

He bent forward to hear the answer. 
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" No, there is no one I ehall ever marry, I woidd 
not bring diagrace upon any one." 

He saw it all now, and hope returned. 

" Winifred," he said, " do you love me ?" 

She tried to turn away her head, — she dared not 
trust herself then, — she could not bring herself to 
say what was not true; but he made her look 
into his face, and he read there what he wanted 
to know." 

Still she was resolute in her refusal. 

" Mr. Durant, do not urge it, — ^it can never be." 

But he was not to be daunted. 

"Winifred," he said, "your brother's fault is 
not yours; the world would not blame you for 
his misdoings, harsh-judging as it generally is; 
and as yet he is innocent, — every man is until he 
is proved to be guilty." 

A strange, sickly smile crossed Winifred's face. 

"There is crushing evidence against him," she 
said, "1 have not a hope of his acquittal." 

Neither had Horace ; but he did his best to com- 
fort and re-assure her, and Winifred listened to 
him eagerly, — and somehow, the world looked 
brighter than it had done one short half -hour 
before. 

She was but a weak, gentle girl, and he was a 
strong, resolute man ; after all, it was but natural 
that he should win the day ; how it all camie about 
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we need not enqmre, but Winifred entered Miss 
Mortimer's drawing-room with a new hope in her 
heart; and Horace wanted to come in, bnt was 
entreated to wait at the gate until she re-appeared. 

Miss Mortimer and Hermione seemed oppressed 
with a weight of care, — ^there was one perpetual 
source of annoyance between them now ; Walter's 
name was a sealed subject, but the memory of that 
last conversation had not been obliterated, and a 
strange reserve had sprung up between thenu 

Hermione followed Winifred to the door. 

" Winifred," she said, " I cannot bear this much 
longer, — I must see him ; now that your mother is 
better, you must manage it." 

Winifred promised to see what could be done ; 
and when she joined Horace at the gate, she told 
him of Herinione's wish. 

" Papa will not leave Eedbum for an hour until 
mamma is better," she said, "but if we could go to 
Seacombe, I should be so thankful ; Walter always 
held papa in a certain amount of awe,— perhaps he 
might say more to us than he did to him." 

Horace drew her more closely to his side, — '^ 1 
have a right to go with you, my dearest," he 
said, " into any scenes of joy or of trouble, — I must 
be .always with you now ; to-morrow Douglas is to 
see your brother, — he came from town with me, and 
has gone on to Seacombe ; on Thursday, if your 
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mother i8 weU enough, I cm go overwith yoa and 

Hennione." ,. . u 

At the door stood Dr. Grey, awaiting his daii|^' 

ter^s return, and somewhat anxious at her prolonged 
absence. Something in her manner told its own 
tale, and he turned to Horace Durant, wifli a warm, 
cordial greeting. 

jffis consent to the engagement was asked, and 
most readily given ; only he urged the same objec^ 
tion as Winifred had done,— in trembling tones the 
old man spoke of the disgrace which had fallen 
upon their name ; he even wished to mali» it a con- 
dition that all should depend upon the result of the 
coining trial, but to this Horace would not agree, so 
the matter was settled, and to the house of mourn- 
ing, Horace's bright presence brought a gleam of 

sunshine. 

Mrs. Grey continued steadily to improve during 
the next week, and on the day Horace had named, he, 
Winifred, and Hermione set out for Seaoombe. 

None but Horace, with his wonderful tact, would 
have made Hermione feel so at her ease, after their 
last meeting, but even with this it was a mournful 
journey, with a dismal end in view. 

Bandolph Douglas met them as they traversed the 
dreary streets, on their way to the prison. He 
started as he saw the trio, — ^Hermione's piesenoe 
there, told him what he had dreaded to hear, and 
His greeting was nervous and anxious. 
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He turned bock with them, and escorted them to 
the door of the jail, and there the two girls were 
placed in the charge of the governor, who j»romised 
to take them to the {msoner. 

Horace woidd not accompany them. " You m$y 
tell him about our engagement, Winifred," he said, 
^^ if you like, and let him know that there is nothii^ 
on this earth I would not do for your brother's 
sake ; but I have never spoken half-a-dozen words 
to him ; I would not intrude upon him now without 
some expressed wish of his." 

Winifred and Hermione traversed the drewry 
passages, and the same chill came to their heart, 
which had fallen on that of Dr. Grey. Winifred 
tried to bear up ; Horace's last words to her had 
been those *of love and encouragement ; but poor 
Hermione stood so entirely alone, no wonder if her 
courage forsook her as she went to see her lover 
there ; ev^n his sister could not feel as she felt then. 
Walter was unprepared for their visit, and as the 
door opened to admit them, he was sitting moodily 
at the deal table, a shade of deep^ care and anxiety 
on his brow than when we saw him last, for he had 
heard of his mother's illness, and conscience told 
him he was the cause of it The accounts that 
in(Him^ had been better, but oh, how he longed to 
fly th»«, to hear har speak to him, and call him her 
own boy once again. It was so dreadful to be so 
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near, and yet 80 diBtant, — ^within a abort two hours' 
drive, still unable to go to her, to see her perhapg 
for tbe last time. 

Tbat trouble in his home had roused all the better 
feelings in Walter's nature. 

He did not raise his head as the door opened ; he 
thought it was the turnkey bringing in his dinner, — 
and Winifred's hand was laid on his shoulder, and a 
long, silent kiss imprinted on his brow, almost before 
he was aware of her presence. 

Then he started up, and an ashy pallor sufFused 
his cheek as he said — '' In pity tell me the worst at 
once, — ^is she dead ?" 

" No, she is better, much better, dearest Walter ; 
she did not know we were coming here, to-day ; papa 
was afraid it would agitate her ; but he says now 
that she will soon be well." 

There was an ejaculation of fervent thank^ving, 
and Winifred again placed her hand on her brother's 
arm. " Walter, I did not come alone, — ^Hermione 
is with me." 

She stood there in a dark comer, watching the 
scene ; frightened and trembling now that she stood 
in Walter's presence. 

He went forward a step or two to meet her, and 
the lovely face with all its expression of unutterable 
love was lifted to his ; it seemed as if some messenger 
from another world had come to bring him comfort 
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in his intense wretchedness. He could find no words 
for utterance, and she was the first to speak. 

"Walter/' said the clear, silvery tones of the 
sweet voice, — ^and at that gentle bidding he ap- 
proached and stooped down and kissed the fair brow. 

Through all the after years of their life, the 
memory of that visit to Seacombe prison never faded 
from the memory of either of the girls ; the low, 
wailing noise of the sea dashing against the old 
walls ; the flickering shadow of the sun trying to 
lighten up the dismal white- washed cell ; many a 
time did it come back to them with almost startling 
reality, when other scenes had become dim, and 
indistinct, viewed in the long vista of the past. 

Walter was his best seli on that day ; there was 
something touching in his humiliation, in his cer- 
tainty of his fate, and his apparent submission to 
what appeared inevitable ; he did not seek to exten- 
uate himself, — to say whether or not he was innocent 
or guilty ; he seemed to throw himself upon their 
mercy, and to claim their forbearance. Hermione's 
faith in him was more than ever established, and 
Winifred's hope grew brighter as she saw that the 
sullen, reserved manner had disappeared. 

There was a cloud on his brow when they talked 
of his brother officers ; although they had shown him 
all possible kindness, he would not see one of them, 
and Colonel Vemer's one visit had not left a favour- 
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able impresfiion on the commandiDg offioer's mind. 

The moment came at last when the girls &lt they 
must leave him. Winifred found an opp<Htiixdt}r of 
whiBperii^ her secret, and he wished h^r joy 
mechanically, but sent no message in retnru for 
Horace's kind words of sympathy. 

^' We shall see yon again, Walter," said his sister, 
" before very long." 

^^ Hardly," he said, ^^ some meddlesome idiots have 
been interfering, and, with the exception of Donglae 
and my father once or twice, I am not to be allowed 
to see anyone until — " 

Hermione looked up quickly. " Oh, Walter, it is 
not very long ; we must try and bear it; after the 
assizes all must be right ; — ^then," — ^and her voice 
sank into a whisper meant only for his ear, — ^^ then, 
Walter, we will never part again." 

He held her in his strong arms for one moment, 
and then the turnkey appeared, and they went 
through the long passages again, and emerged into 
the air and light, which poor Walter might not 
breathe. 

Horace waited for them at the gate ; there was a 
deeper shade on his face than when he had parted 
with them an hour before. 

He had been walking with Bandolph Douglas ; 
they had not exchanged many words on the subject 
of Walter's disgrace ; but what had been said had 
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left an nspleasant impi^ion on Horace's mind. 

^^ You don't think there is any fear of his not 
getting throngh all rightly, do yon, Douglas ?" he 
had asked. 

And the other had answered — ^^ I have seen many 
a case which looked far better, tnm oat badly." 

Horace dared not ask any farther qaestions, for 

he saw that Eandolph did not choose to answer 
them. 

" WiU it make any difEerence to yoa, Darant," 
the lawyer said, ^^ if this anf ortanate affair goes con- 
trary to oar wishes ?" 

And Horace's hearty answer did one good to hear — 
^^I woald marry her if she had twenty brothers^ 
and if they were everyone of them forgers." 



CHAPTEE XXV. 



GpiLTr <Xp NOT ajTOTT. 



q^HE long wiahed-f or, much-dreaded day dawned at 
last upon thofie who felt that the clearing of a 
great doubt^ or the oertainty of a Btill greater evil 
would come to them ere its close. 

Those intermediate weeks of suspense had been 
strangely uneventful, marked only by Mrs. Grrey's 
^gradual recovery, and by Horace's frequent arrivals 
At JEtedbum when he was least expected. 

His presence brought the only gladness which 
«ver came now to the house in the High Street, for 
418 the time drew nearer, Hermione's courage failed 
her, and each day her cheek grew paler ; it was 
Winifred's turn to be comforter now. 

Only Dr. Grey had seen Walter during all those 
weeks of wretchedness. He brought home no very 
•satisfactory account of him ; he was quiet and hum- 
ble now, but very low and dejected. 
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The Horse Guards had kindly taken into considera- 
tion the low ebb of amusement to which the gallant 
160th were reduced, and that distinguished corps had 
been removed from Seacombe. 

All Walter's friends felt that this was a relief ; 
they had dreaded the presence of his former asso- 
ciates in the court, during the trial, and they had 
.Jbieard of their departure from the scene of his dis- 
grace with considerable satisfaction. 

Randolph Douglas would not give an opinion ^a 
to the probable result of the trial ; in all his experi- 
ence he had never before felt so uncertain of the 
turn things might take. 

There was an old uninhabited house in Seacombe, 
which a friend had placed at the disposal of Dr. 
Grrey, and thither they had all gone ; the father and 
mother, and brothers and sisters, on the night before 
the trial. 

They could not be ten miles away at such a time, 
— ^they must hear the verdict, whatever it might be, 
Booner even than the telegraphic wire could convey 
it to them. 

Eandolph Douglas went to the prison in the early 
morning, and left it with the puzzled, worried look 
upon his brow, which after a visit to Walter was 
sure to be seen there. 

He hurried down the street, and at the door of 
the house where the Greys had taken up their tem- 

o 2 
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porary Bojourn, he met the good doctor accompanied 
by Mifls Mprtimerj Horace, and Hermione. 

It had been bo managed before, that Kandolph 
was to find seats for them, where they might hear 
and see all, and still be unobserved. 

No persuasions had been able to restrain Her- 
mione from her determination of being present, and 
Miss Mortimer had no choice but to accompany her. 

The boys had been clamorous to be allowed to 
attend, but their father would not hear of it, and 
they were obliged to submit to his decision, although 
even their accustomed obedience could not prevent 
their making plans amongst themselves, to slip away 
by-and-bye when all was quiet." 

" Have you seen him ?" was the father's first ques- 
tion of the lawyer. 

" Tes, — ^he is quite calm and collected ; he asked 
whether you were to be in court, and I avoided 
answering, — I thought the knowledge of your pre- 
sence there would only unnerve him. 

The old man's eyes, full of entreaty, were raised 
to Randolph's face, — ^there was untold eloquence in 
the glance, the eloquence of a father pleading for 
his first-bom son. 

" I need not ask you to do your best for him," he 
said. 

" I will, so help me God," answered Mr. Douglas, 
heartily. 
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Then there was another petitioner at Eandolph's 
side — 

" Mr. Douglas, in pity get him off, — ^they say that 
you can do all you try." 

The face that Kandolph turned upon Hermione 
was pale as her own, and the voice in which he 
answered was low and tremulous — 

" They who say so over-rate my talents, Miss 
Morton ; I always try to do my duty — I have never 
had such a motive to tempt me to go beyond that 
before, — ^to-day I have to please you^ 

She could not mistake that earnest, passionate 
gaze, but she turned away, and muttered her thanks, 
for she felt that to suffer such a look as that to be 
fixed on her, was wronging Walter. 

They walked on in silence through tlie little dirty 
back streets, avoiding the more public thorough- 
fares which led to the court-house. Even then they 
did not entirely escape observation, — one or two com- 
passionate glances were directed towards Dr. Grey, 
upon the sorrowful face of the old man who all 
through his life had never wronged any living mor- 
tal, and who was now suffering such bitter agony 
for the sake of another. 

Kandolph led them to their seats in a high, out- 
of-the-way gallery, and left them without a word, 
without daring even to look at Hermione. 

The forgery case was the case of the assize week. 
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There was nothing else of the smallest interest to be 
brought forward, and nearly the whole population 
of Seacombe and Redbum strove to press into the 
court long before the hour appointed for the time. 

One or two poaching cases were disposed of, and 
then Walter Grey appeared in the dock, and every 
eye was fixed upon him. 

He bore the ordeal calmly, — looked round to see 
if he could discover one familiar face amongst tiiat 
moving mass of heads; then Walter Mortimer Grey, 
(Miss Mortimer could not resist an exclamation of 
impatience as the second name was read,) was accused 
of having forged Leonard Vomer's name to a bill 
for £200, and asked whether he pleaded guilty or 
not guilty ? 

The answer came, the usual one in all cases, " Kot 
guilty," and the voice in which it was spoken was 
firm and distinct, as if the dreadful emergency had 
sent courage to Walter's heart. 

He declined to challenge any of the jury, and then 
crossed his arms upon his breast, and cast his eyes 
to the ground. 

His handsome face, and noble manly bearing 
created an immense sensation in his favor. A mur- 
mur of admiration ran through the court, but was 
instantly checked. 

Then the counsel for the prosecution opened the 
case; stating the facts which on behalf of the 
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directors of the Seaoombe Bank it was his duty to 
bring forward. 

He spoke fairly and honestly, alluding to the 
prisoner's high social standing, and gentlemanly 
manners, together with his father's wortili, upon the 
blameless life led by Dr. Grey, and upon the exam- 
ple set before his children ; but he pointed out how 
alike amongst our kings and our peasants the father's 
worth was no criterion of the son's ; how the life of the 
one might ha^e been held up an a bright, shining 
light to many generations, whilst the deeds of the 
other might be, and had been committed to posterity 
branded with the stain of infamy. 

He pointed out the evidence against Walter, — ^the 
numbered note, the possession of money at that 
particular time, which could not be accounted for ; 
the temptation to sin caused by his numerous debts, 
and the repeated threats of the tradespeople to apply 
either to his father or the colonel of his regiment ; 
and then he asked the gentlemen of the jury to bear 
in mind that' they had to discharge a dul^ to their 
country which no feelings of compassion for the 
prisoner, or pity for his much- honored family must 
prevent them from executing faithfully and impar- 
tially. 

Then the first witness was called, James Grimsby, 
clerk at the Seacombe Bank, who deposed to the 
fact of having received the cheque purporting to be 
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signed by Colonel Vemer, from a man who pretended 
to be hiB (the colonel's) servant, and who wore a 
large military cloak, and a hat with a cockade in 
it ; he detailed all the circumstances of the case, and 
the counsel for the prisoner enquired whether he 
could swear that the prisoner at the bar was the 
same man who appeared at the bank? 

No, the witness could not swear to it ; he thought 
there was a difference in the color of the hair, but 
the height and breadth he was sure were the same, 
and he had noticed that the man had particularly 
white regular teeth. 

The fact of the note given in exchange having 
been numbered, was corroborated by old Cropley, 
the man who had taken it to the bank ; and Brooliffi} 
the tailor, further testified to having received it from 
Mr. Grey. Other tradesmen were called up who 
proved to having dunned Mr. Grey for money for 
their various bills vdthout success, and had at last 
been obliged to threaten him vdth stronger measures 
in the event of his not paying them ; but that on the 
1st and 2nd of December, he had discharged the 
greater part of his debts to them. 

There was a good deal of cross-examination^ 
which did not elicit anythiilg, and when Colonel 
Vemer was placed in the witness-box he only swore 
that the signature to that cheque was not his, and 
then gave a short honest statement of his observa- 
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tion of the prisoner's previous character, and his 
thoroughly upright, gentlemanly bearing since he 
had joined the regiment. 

Whatever the good colonel's private feelings 
might be, he would not withhold from Walter what 
he thought was truth, and felt to be his due. 

One or two witnesses came forward with whom 
the prisoner had been in the habit of playing cards 
and billiards, but the luck of which he had boasted 
to his father, and upon which Randolph Douglas 
hoped to have founded his defence, did not seem 
altogether to have amounted to one quarter of the 
sum which had to be accounted for. 

Randolph stood up to open the defence, never 
having felt more hopeless about any cause committed 
to him ; still his cheek flushed and his eye sparkled 
with excitement; for he had looked up ere he 
had begim speaking, to that distant gallery, and he 
had seen Hermione's eyes fixed upon him entreat- 
ingly, — ^he felt he was pleading for her, more even 
than for Walter ; and eloquent as Randolph Dou- 
glas had always been considered, on that day he 
surpassed himself. 

They listened to his impassioned words, — ^to the 
subtle arguments he adduced, — ^to the impossibility 
of a man with such a character, and in such a posi- 
tion, committing such a crime. 

Then he spoke of the future ; — of the stain which 
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would never be blotted out if they suffered them- 
selves to be blinded by the merely circumstantial 
evidence which had been brought forward ; of the 
life-long misery which would blight the fair promise 
of youth, embitter the repose of age, and consign 
to a living tomb the hopes and aspirations which 
were the portion of every man. 

He would not speak, he said, of those who had 
already suffered such agony on the prisoner's account, 
his learned brother had already done justice to the 
character of his client's father, and words of his 
would fall far short of what was due to Dr. Grey. 
Most of the gentlemen of the jury were themselves 
fathers ; he would, therefore, leave the prisoner in 
their hands, convinced that they would do their 
duty honestly, justly, and mercifully, as Christians, 
and as Englishmen. 

There was hardly a dry eye in the court when Ifr. 
Douglas sat down, and the younger and more hope- 
ful spirits amongst the audience felt that there could 
be but one end to such an appeal ; Walter most be 
acquitted. 

Then the Judge summed up, and somehow hope 
died in the hearts that had felt so sure of the resnlt. 

He spoke kindly, justly, reviewing all that had 
passed, stating the fadti^ fbr aind against, which had 
been brought before tHeih ; giving no opinion of the 
merits of the case, but somehow leaving an infipres- 
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sion upon those who heard him, that all Bandolph 
Douglas' f ervonr and eloquence had failed to estab- 
lish one single proof of the prisoner's innocence. 

The jury retired, and there was a low Whisper- 
ing murmur through llie court, as comments were 
naade upon the probable issue of the trial. In 
the gallery, where those most concerned «at, not a 
word was spoken ; their eyes were fixed upon 
Walter, who had been allowed to have a seat in 
the dock, and whose proud head was buried in 
Kis hands. 

It seemed to those who felt that their fate waa 

then to be decided for aye and ever in this world, 

that the jury must have been absent an hour,. 

Aough in reality it was not more than a quarter 

of that time; they resumed their seats at last, 

with slow, deliberate footsteps, and grave solemn 
ilEtces: 

Then Walter lifted up his head, and the clerk of 
l3ie court put the question, " How find you ? guilty, 
or not guilty V^ 

There was sadness on the foreman's brow as he 
rose to answer, for he thought of the misery the 
words would bring to many. 

" We find the prisoner Guilty, but in considera- 
tion of his youth and previous high character, we' 
earnestly recommend that he may be dealt witli? 
leniently." 
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What was it that catused all within the court to 
look up quickly to the distant gallery ? Surely it 
was from thence that that cry proceeded, — a woman's 
voice in agony that would not be restrained. 

Walter's cheek blanched, as that sound fell upon 
his ear, more than it had done when he heard the 
veidict. 

Then again aU eyes were fixed upon the prisoner 
as he was asked if he had aught to say why judg> 
ment should not be passed upon him. 

But Iiis head was bent down, and there was un- 
utterable agony written on his &ce as he answered, 
" No, there is nothing." 

Then again the Judge spoke, and the people lis- 
tened in breathless suspense, as he said how painful 
it was to him to have that to say which must rend 
so many hearts with sorrow ; the gentlemen of the 
jury had done their duty, and had recommended 
that the prisoner should be mercifully dealt with ; 
in consideration, therefore, of all the circumstances 
of the case, he would commute the sentence of 
fifteen years' penal servitude to ten years' transport- 
ation into whichsoever of her Majesty's colonies her 
Majesty's Government would be pleased to appoint." 

Walter bowed when the Judge sat down, and 
turned to thank Randolph Douglas for his able 
defence, and to ask if he could see his father. 

Randolph, gloomy and dispirited at the result of 
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the trial, promised to do all he could ; and as the 
court was cleared, he made his way to the gallery, 
and there he f oimd Hermione and Miss Mortimer 
bending over Dr. Grey, npon whose face it seemed 
as if the mark of death were stamped, and he was 
told that Horace had run with all speed to fetch a 
doctor. 



CHAPTEK XXVI. 



GOOD-BTB. 



TTE lived ; God only knows how the father bore 
"■^ the heart-rending agony ; but when the doctor 
arrived with Horace, followed closely by Winifred, 
Julia, and Kalph, he opened his eyes, and something 
of a smile was on his face, as he saw the anxious 
glances that were fixed upon him. 

He asked no questions, and they dared not enquire 
how much of that dreadful scene was in his memory, 
or how much in those first moments of bodily weak- 
ness was in mercy hidden from him. 

The prison van conveyed Walter back to his 
solitude and gloom, with the weight of the dreadful 
<5ertainty of his disgrace in the eyes of the world 
upon his heart, added to the pangs which conscienbe 
:and remorse had begun somewhat tardily to assert 

He had spoken hopelessly of the result of the 
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tnaiy bi;it be had never really believed that somehow 
or other Jbe should not get off. Now there was not 
a chance of reprieve. 

Ten years viewed from the buoyancy and hope- 
j&alneas of three-aud^twenty ! A life time would 
Ixaye .^eeme(l nearly as interminable ; in his he^ 
W^ter jalmost wished that he had been sentenced 
.to 4e^ : it seen^d aa if anything would have been 
ieaai,er to bear than those ten years spent amongst 
XH)mpanions taken from the very scum and dreg0 of 
the earth. Far away too from all he loved, from 
3ll.)vho would have taught him what was right, and 
brought him back again into the paths from which 
he had strayed- 

^The world looked dark indeed; there was no 
gl^un of light in this life, no hope when the other 
^(^Ifl begin. Such thoughts were in Walter Grey's 
mind, a^ the vehicle clattered over the streets to tixe 
a«l; .periu^ one drop of agony might have been 
added to the cup which was already well nigh filled 
rto overflowing, had he known who were the occu- 
pfti^ts of a cab which wended its way slowly along in 
the direction of Eedburn, — ^had he seen his father's 
white head pillowed op his mother's breast, her 
tears falling on the face so xmutterably sad, in the 
dreamy unconscious state into which Dr. Grey iiad 
again relapsed. 

Winifred and Julia sat opposite them, the former 
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feeling that she cotdd hardly wish him ever to 
awake, to realize what it was that had come upon 
them all. 

The doctor had advised their taking him to Eed- 
bnm at once ; he thought that there was very little 
doubt but that his patient would recover from the 
dreadful shock his system had sustained ; but that 
the quiet of his own home was more likely to be 
beneficial to him than the miserable -reminiscences 
of all connected with Seacombe ; so the sad party 
returned by slow stages to Eedbum, leaving Miss 
Mortimer and Hermione with Horace and the boys 
to follow the next day. 

In the dead of night, when no curious or sympa- 
thizing eyes could gaze upon him, Dr. Grey was 
carried up the steps of his home to his own room — 
where the picture of the young ensign in his bright 
new uniform hung above the mantle-piece, — of iTim 
who had been the joy and pride of the father's 
heart,— now a convicted forger in prison. 

Winifred shuddered as it caught her eye, and she 
contrasted the merry, laughing features of the boy, 
with the grave, care-worn face of the man she liad 
seen a few short hours before, standing in the dock| 
a condemned criminal. 

"Walter, my Walter," she murmured, "I would 
willingly have died to save you.*' 

But there was much to be done, and thought o^ 
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leaving Winifred bnt little time 'for the indulgence 
of her heart-rending sorrow. 

There was one grief too, which was specially hers ; 
the worst had come, and she conld not now be 
Horace's wife; he might urge it, but it must never 
be ; she must not, would not, bring him down to 
the level of her disgrace ; of Horace Durant, it 
must never be said that he married the sister of a 
forger. 

But the next day, Horace arrived and proved to 
her the utter fallacy of her reasoning, and almost 
brought a smile to her sad face by saying that he 
was so bent upon maiTying one of Dr. Grey's 
daughters, that if she would not have him, he would 
propose to Julia, and asserting his right to comfort 
her in a way that could not be resisted. 

He had tried to see Walter, but all admission to 
the prisoner's cell had been refused ; Hermione had 
vmtten him a letter, which the governor had pro- 
mised should be duly delivered. 

' " I do not pretend to know its contents, Wini- 
fred," said Horace, "but I know, Hermione's charac- 
ter, and I can make a shrewd guess at them. It 
was dreadful to see her before she wrote that letter, 
but I sat in the window, and could not resist watch- 
ing her as her pen flew along the paper, and it 
seemed as if the cloud that was on her mind dis- 
appeared with each word, and when at last it was 

F 
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duly sealed and doliy^ed, the was tlie moet quietly 
cheerful of us alL" 

^^ Then yon think ahe will be troe to him still } 
<^ Horace^ impoflsible, the heiresB of HovendeHy 
jmd a — a— convict" 

^^Bhe ie folly conTinced of his entiie innocence; 
eomehow, I think the intensity of her love has come 
with all this sorrow. Bhe thinks him ill-nsedy and 
nnjofitly condemned, and all the heroism, and trath, 
«nd self-sacrifice of her natore are enlisted in his 
behalf. Winifred, mark my words, that missive 
ix>ld Walter that she wonld willingly wait ten years 
to be his wife." 

Horace was right In the depth of his despair, 
in the bitterness of his great humiliation, Hermione's 
letter reached Walter Grey, and told him that if 
the whole world believed him guilty, she should 
«till know that he was innocent, and looking hope- 
fully to the completion of that term of years, which 
«eemed to him so endless ; then she would still be 
his wife, true to him through it all. 

His first impulse was to confess to her his utter 
worthlessness, and to absolve her from the promise 
•contained in her written words ; then he thought he 
would wait — ^wait till the wide ocean rolled be- 
tween them, when no voice he loved ooidd npbraid 
Mm for his guilt 

Horace had judged rightly also when he aaid that 
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Befmione's love had inereased with all the fihame 
and dii^^race that had been heaped upon her lover. 

Had fihe been engaged to him long, I think ere a 
few months had elapeed, hiB utter selfiehness wonld 
have made itself apparent, and she would never 
have married him ; bat the scorn and opprobrium 
east upon his name, and her unshaken conviction of 
his innocence threw aroimd him a halo of romanoe^ 
with which years' of quiet ordinary circumstances 
would never have invested him. 

A day or two elapsed, and Dr. Orey rose from 
his bed a shattered, broken-hearted old man. He 
longed to leave Eedbom, — to take his family away, 
and try his fortunes elsewhere ; but at his age it was 
hard to begin Efe in a new place, so he went back 
to the routine of his daily duties with a weight of 
incurable sorrow at his heart, whilst the hair which 
had been iron grey, had turned white as snow. 

A month elapsed; the lengthening spring days 
dawned upon the earth, the flowers reared their 
heads above the ground after the dreariness of win- 
ter; all nature spoke of returning gladness, but 
failed to bring peace or joy to those connected with 
our tale. The time for Walter's departure was 
fixed, and special permission was granted that he 
should see his friends, and wish them all good-bye. 

Captain Treheme and one or two amongst hm 
brother officers went to see him| and he was bo 

f2 
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tiiankful for their kind thought of him, and bore 
his trial so humbly and yet so manfully, that ev^i 
Treheme went away feeling more assured of his 
innocence than he had ever done before. 

There were still harder partings to come, — separa- 
tions more difficult to endure, than if those who 
bore him such love had stood at his bed-side, and 
prayed God to take him to heaven. 

They prayed for him now, that he might be 
watched over and kept from harm during those 
years' of sorrow and of labour, and brought back at 
last to his home when the term of servitude should 
be over. 

There was no thought of his sin then (if indeed 
he were guilty) in the minds of his father and 
mother, whilst to his sisters and his young brothers, 
only the memory of the happy houre of their child- 
hood's home, came in that parting, passionate 
embrace. 

Miss Mortimer was gentle to him then ; she was 
too generous to be hard upon him, as she looked at 
the face so changed in those few months, the prison 
dress, and closely cropped hair making him scarcely 
recognizable. 

"God bless you, Walter," she said, "you are 
young yet; if you are innocent, you wiU live it 
down ; if guilty, God grant you repentance." 
' Hermione had the last words in the prisoner's 
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Mrs. Grey had been carried out in Balph's strong 
arms, and Winifred and Julia had led their father 
away. 

" Walter, my dearest, I have never asked it before, 
— I ask but for one word now to cheer me through 
all the long years that are to come ; — was that sig- 
nature yours or Colonel Vemer's ?" 

He looked into the lovely face, radiant with love 
for him, and he could not in that moment seal his 
doom ; he bent his head and said distinctly — 

"That signature was Colonel Vemer's." 

She was satisfied. Their lips met ; there was one 
long, lingering kiss, and Hermione went away count- 
ing those ten years but as a few days for the love 
8he bore him. 

Months afterwards, they heard that the convict 
ship had reached Norfolk Island in safety. By 
that time Winifred was Horace Durant's wife, living 
in a small house in a London street, where Tim 
gloried in a green suit with brass buttons ; where 
Horace wrote diligently so that he might be able to 
give Winifred's young brothers a start in life ; whilst 
Winifred herself, saddened by the one trial of her 
youth, was somewhat grave and thoughtful, but 
never failed to wear a smile upon her brow when 
Horace was near ; and Randolph Douglas, who was 
more eccentric, and I am afraid I must say, more 
misanthropical than ever, was always greeted with 
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00 warm a welcome, that he felt however eQeBt and 
imtabls were his moods, he was never an intmdnr 
in Horace and Winifred's home. 

And when Ihe news of the safety of the convict 
ship came to England, Hermione was ruling at 
Hovenden Grange, where Miss Mortim^ had like- 
wise taken np her abode. 



CHAPTER XKVIL 



A MESfiiaiOBB FBOH OVEB THB SBAB. 



TtfORE than two years had elapfsed, ere our story 
•*^ re-opens. The old honse in the High Street 
was shut up now ; and a young doctor drove about 
Bedbum and its vicinity in a flashy kind of vehicle, 
and somewhat dismayed his patients by the grandeur 
of his studs and rings, — ^it came out in the course of 
time that his father was a rich jeweller, — ^but this 
is nothing to the purpose. 

Dr. Grey was dead ; he had survived his son'f 
departure about eighteen months ; one day he came 
home more tired than usual and slept, — ^the deep, 
calm sleep which sin or sorrow would never more 
disturb, — ^the calm repose which knows no waking 
save in the paradise of God. 

The widow and Julia lived in Miss Mortimei^i 
cottage ; the good old lady had asked as a favour 
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ibat they should take care of her home and all her 
pofisesBioiis for her, whilst she lived as cicerone at 
Hovenden Grange, for she said that if ever Her- 
mione married, she should letom to the cottage, and 
be very glad of companionship. 

The boys were all away; Horace and Hermione 
had taken care of them ; Ralph was studying for a 
civil engineer, — ^he had set his affections upon the 
army, poor fellow, bat at his own wish it had been 
given up after Walter's disgrace. Tom was working 
steadily in a merchant's office, and Hany was still 
at school, where his extreme solicitude for any of 
his companions' ailments, and his desire to bind up 
cut lingers, and try experiments upon black eyes, 
had procured for him the title of ^^ the doctor," and 
his mother hoped that her youngest boy would fol- 
low his father's profession. 

In the house in Wilton Street, Tim spent aU his 
leisure time, and expended aU his boyish devotion 
in amusing a fair-haired boy, who was Hermione's 
godson, and whose name was Hector Durant. 

And Hermione, sought for, admired, flattered by 
all, ruled at Hovenden Grange. 

The girlish loveliness had ripened into the beauty 
of early womanhood ; she seemed one bom to be 
obeyed, formed to exercise her gentle sway over 
those aroimd her. She must have been gifted with 
more than an ordinary share of common sense, not 
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to have been spoilt by all the adulation she received ; 
it was freely given by all, — ^rich and poor alike 
owned her power, — she seemed to take all hearts by 
storm, to claim all this homage as her right. 

And had she nought to give in return for all the 
love that was so richly lavished upon her ? — ^nought 
but those sweet smiles and kind courteous words ? 
Was the heart that beat beneath all this loveliness 
BO cold and impenetrable that even the highest 
and noblest had sought for some favour to be 
shown, some encouragement to the suit they medit- 
ated, and found none ? 

The story of her misplaced love was known to 
none. Horace and Winifred had only guessed at 
her promise of constancy to Walter ; but nothing 
that had ever dropped from her lips had given it 
confirmation, and when Miss Mortimer sometimes 
alluded to the chances of her marrying, something 
of the old defiant glance was in Hermione's eyes, 
which iilways sent a thriU of fear to the spinster's 
heart. 

The summer sun shone on the old Grange ; there 
it lay shrouded amongst the trees, the gabled roof 
glimmering in the bright light, the stone walls 
sparkling like jewels beneath the dazzling rays. 

Walking leisurely up and down the colonnade, 
her hand resting on the head of a noble I^ewf ound- 
land dog, which stalked majestically at her side, 
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seeming to have installed himself her protector, wi» 
the heiress of all that wealth and beauty can bestow. 

Her eyes were fixed upon the stately avenue of 
old elms ; perhaps that gaze brought back sonoie sad 
repmachful memories, for she sighed wearily, and 
stooped and hid her face against the dog's black 
head. 

*^ Two years I'' she murmured, " only two years ! 
eight more without him ;" then she raised her head, 
and gazed lovingly around her, on every feature of 
the landscape, which was so familiar to her. ^ He 
will not like to live here," she mused, " we must go 
abroad, to Italy, the land of my birth, and Horace 
and Winifred shall live here, shall they not, Hero 1" 
But Hero was no longer docUe and obedient, — ^he 
detected a stranger crossing the lawn, a man in a 
dress not usually seen in Bedbum; Hermione's 
heart beat fast, and her cheek was paler than usual; 
she wondered who it could be, and what he could 
want with her, — for that his visit was to her, she 
felt sure. 

^^ Down, Hero, down !" she said, and at last the 
dog obeyed, and the stranger approached to where 
she stood. 

He was an old man, clad in the garb of a priest 
of thet Bomish Church ; a dusty, worn-out traveller, 
with a bronzed face and a weather-beaten look about 
him, but with a kindly glance in the dark eyes, aad 
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Us they were tnmed upon Hermicme. 

" Mas Morton, I believe/' he said. 

Hermione bowed, and the priest continued — 

^* I have just returned from a long journey; I 
bring you tidings of one you loved." 

Hermione held to the pillar of the colonnade for 
support — 

"Tou come from Norfolk Island," she said^ 
^'and you bring me bad news of Walter Grey; 
tell me, is it not 6o 1 Is he dead T 

The priest took the girl's hand in his — 

^^ My daughter, he was repentant at last ; he died 
in the faith of the BLoly Church." 

Hermione looked cold and rigid, and the iciest 
continued — 

^^ He charged me to deliver this packet into your 
hands, to tell you that his last prayer was for yoi^ 
*^he said it was best for you that he should be 
taken, — ^that you would be happier without him." 

" Never," answered Hermione, with the calmness 
of despair upon her lovely face, " never ; God knows 
I would have been true to him through all the long 
years ;" and then the pent-up agony could be endure<jl 
no longer, and the girl sank down, crushed by th^ 
weight of grief. 

Tb^ priest raised her from the ground, amd sn^ 
ported her through the opesi window ixkto the dj!av* 
ing-room, where Miss Mortimer sat. 
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The old lady rose from her seat in an agony, as 
the strange apparition appeared. She was a good 
Pi-otestant, and had a virtuous horror of anything 
approaching to Eomamsm,^he had heard of priests 
who had laid violent hold on rich ladies for the 
good of the Churchy and in that moment she be- 
lieved that Hermione was going to be taken away 
by force, and incarcerated in a convent for the rest 
of her life. 

The priest saw her discomfiture, and hastened to 
re-assure her, and to tell her the object of his visit ; 
and by this time, Hermione had recovered from the 
first shock, and asked to hear more of Walter. What 
there was to tell, the priest told in simple words ; 
how he had from the first noticed the superior ap- 
pearance of the young convict, and tried to find out 
the cause of the settled gloom upon his brow, — ^how 
he had succeeded at last in gaining his confidence ; 
and one day, he was called to visit Walter, lying on 
the bed from which he never again rose. He spoke 
of the convict's deep, earnest repentance for the 
sorrow he had caused at home ; of his faith in the 
Holy Church to which he had succeeded in convert- 
ing him ; of the dying moments fraught with hope 
and peace. 

Miss Mortimer, with aU her prejudice, could not 
but feel grateful to the man who had made Walter 
turn his thoughts to other than the things of eaiih, 
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however much she might condemn the errors of the 
faith he taught. 

He rose to go at last, and once more approached 
Hermione — 

"My daughter, God bless and comfort you ; read 
what has been written in the quiet of your own 
room, for it will cause you greater sorrow even than 
the news I have brought you to-day." 

Then he went to the cottage to teU his sad tale 
there, — ^to receive the mother's blessing for his care 
of her son, and to hear her oft-repeated assurance 
of Walter's innocence. It was no duty of his to 
draw the veil from her eyes ; what had been told 
him under the seal of the confessional was sacred ; 
and Hermione might do as she pleased with the 
paper entrusted to her. 

The heiress spent the rest of the day in her own 
room, — all were refused admittance, even her maid 
when she went to her late at night, was sent away. 

The priest had spoken truly when he said that 
there was greater sorrow in store for her even than 
the knowledge of Walter's death. She read over 
the letter which had been written at his dictation, 
until it seemed as if it burnt in words of fire upon 
her heart ; then, when all was silent in Hovenden 
Grange, she put it into the grate, and watched it 
crumbling into ashes before her eyes, — she who had 
most faithfully believed in his innocence, should 
alone see the record of his guilt 



CHAPTER XXVnL 



THB TBITTH AT I<A8T. 



-<< TTEBMIOl^,'' the letter had said, "^ fJiis wOl be 
given you by one who has promised to de- 
liver it into your hands ; and when yon read it, he 
who has caused you so much sorrow, will be lyii^ 
in his distant grave. 

^ You will think kindly of me then, dearest of aQ, 
as you have thought all along, when I so little de- 
served it ; I would go down to the grave, if I dared, 
with your trust in me unshaken; but now I must 
make the only reparation in my power, for the 
misery I have brought upon your young bright life. 

" You must not mourn me as yon would one who 
was innocent and injured ; for, Hermione, the words 
must be written, — ^I am guilty of all of which I am 
accused ; although on that day when yon came te 
flee me in my dreary prison, and asked me whelbv 
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Ooloikel Vemer or I had signed that cheque, I 
answered you truly, — ^that signature vxm Colonel 
Vemer's ; but this fact does not make me less of a 
criminal than I am. Have patience with me whilst 
I tell you my story ; it shall be as short as possible. 
" When 1 first joined my regiment, I got into low 
company, and acquired a taste for gambling; at 
first I played for very little, then after a time I 
joined my brother officers, most of whom were men 
of fortune, and then I played high, and lost. I got 
into difficulties, and appealed to my father; he 
helped me nobly, kindly, as he always did every- 
thing ; but he extorted a promise from me that I 
would never again touch cards or dice. I broke my 
resolution, perjured my word, and again I was as 
badly off as before. One morning I went into the 
colonel's room; I found him sitting at his table, 
writing, with his cheque-book before him. He was 
called away suddenly, and quite unintentionally my 
eye fell upon the book. For some unaccountable 
reason, he had signed his name to the draft, but the 
date and the sum to be drawn were not filled up. 
The temptation was too great. I knew the colonel 
was the most absent and forgetful of men, and I 
tore the paper from the book, and put i|; into my 
po<^t I took it to my rooms, but I was not yet 
utterly lost, there w^re some right feelings left in 
me stUl,-^! applied for leave, obtained it, and w^it 
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home, to tell my troubles to Winifred, and get her 
to intercede for me with my father. He was ill and 
worried then, and my gentle sister appealed to Miss 
Mortimer, and got me out of my troubles. I was 
desperate then, and frightened her ; I changed her 
bright sunny nature, into one of fear and timidity. 
I noticed afterwards that Winifred was never the 
same again ; all through my life she had idolized 
me, and the disappointment in me crushed her; 
when the final blow came, I think it came least un- 
expectedly to her. 

" I went back again to my companions, and again 
I wavered in my resolutions, again I broke my pro- 
mises. I did not lose then ; I won small sums, and 
I don't know what evil spirit was in me, — I became 
reckless and extravagant, lived beyond my means, 
and was threatened by the tradesmen of Seacombe 
with ruin and disgrace. I had almost forgotten the 
cheque, but one evening I was driven to the verge 
of despair, and, in a moment of madness, I filled it 
up. You know the rest ; — ^the horrible trickery, the 
mean subterfuge, the dreadful disgrace. Yes, Her- 
mione, when I saw you that Christmas, when I dared 
to tell you I loved you, I was a forger. I need not 
hide anything now ; the memory of my crime was 
for ever haunting me ; there seemed but one hope, 
—to find the means of repaying it in some way. I 
urged you to that hasty marriage, thinking then it 
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would be in my power to make it aU right; but 
that night 1 was taken to prison, and you were saved 
from becoming the wife of a criminal. 

"You have heard the tale of my villiany, but 
Hermione, dearest, you must believe in my love, — 
believe that had you beei^ penniless, you would have 
been equally dear to me. I have told you all the 
truth ; do me the justice to believe this ; also to be- 
lieve that 1 should never have allowed you to link 
your fate with mine, — although I had not the moral 
courage to confess to you my guilt before. 

"And now, Hermione, I am dying; the good 
priest who will give you this, tells me that there is 
hope even for me ; greater hope now that I have 
told you all. Make whatever use you like of this, 
but think of me with pity, for even on earth I have 
been punished for my sin. Hermione, something 
tells me that you will be happy still ; I could write 
more, — I could tell of one who loves you truly ; but 
time fails ; all looks dark now, and things seem 
fading from my sight — all but your image, Her- 
mione, which will be with me to the end. Oh, 
Hermione, it may be in God's infinite mercy that 
we shall meet again, beyond the darkness of the 
grave." ' 

Hermione's faith and trust were shaken, but her 
love remained true to the dead ; she roused herself 

a 
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from her sorrow, to comfort Mrs. Grey, and Julia, 
and Winifred, who came to see them ; but a change 
came over her life from the day the priest visited 
Hovenden Grange. 

For a time she entered into no society; then she 
proposed to Miss Mortimer that they should travel 
for a year or two. The old lady agreed to do any- 
thing her darling liked, anything that would bring 
back the bloom to her cheeks. So Hovenden 
Grange waa shut up, and Hermione visited the land 
of her birth ; her last act before she left England 
was to write a note to the priest, enclosing a cheque 
for £1000, to be devoted to the use of the mission, to 
xaise funds for the support of which, had been the 
object of his journey to England. 

Miss Mortimer was told of what she had done, 
^nd ventured to remonstrate ; but the priest had 
•carried peace to Walter's death-bed, and Hermione 
felt that if another poor wandering soul found the 
•comfort he had done, her alms would not have been 
misplaced, though bestowed out of the Communion 
of her own Church. 



GHAPTEK XXIX. 



HOME AGAIN. 



rpWO more years had elapsed, and once more we 
*^ take a glimpse into Horace's honse in Wilton 
Street. 

Tim grown out of all knowledge, a bright intelli- 
gent black-eyed lad of sixteen, was rnshing about 
the honse in a frantic state of excitement Little 
Hector dressed in his best white frock, and broad 
bine sash, stratted up and down me room with an 
-air of importance, whilst his father and mother, and 
his little six months old sister, sat at thB window 
^apparently awaiting an arrival. 

It had been Hermione's especial request that no 
one should meet them at the station after their pro- 
longed absence on the continent 

The hour of their appearance, too, waB quite 
uncertain ; there was just a chance that ihey miglit 
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not arrive at all on that day, and Winifred sighed 
hopelessly as she contemplated Hector in his beautiful 
frock, (Hermione's present,) inserting a monstrons 
cherry between his little ruddy lips, and smilingly 
watching the bright jnice trickling down the bine 
sash. 

Baby was consigned to her papa's care, and Wini- 
fred rose to administer a gentle rebuke to her 
first-bom, and to try and remedy the mischief, bat 
in the midst of the operation Horace shouted ont, 
" here they are,'' and rushed down to the door with 
his little girl in his arms, much to Tim's discomfiture, 
who thought such a proceeding an unwarrantable 
interference with his duties, and undignified in 
the extreme on the part of his master. 

He was rather surly in consequence to Hermione's 
servant, who seemed to look down upon the boy 
with supreme contempt, and muttered something 
between his teeth about " buttons and stupidity." In 
the mean time tlie party down stairs were veiy 
happy in each other's society; Miss Mortimer — 
supremely contented at having once more set foot 
upon English ground — was amusing Horace with a 
tirade upon foreigners in general, and the odiousness 
of the men in particular, whilst he listened with the 
old merry smile upon his face, which looked almost 
as young as it had done five years ago, when we 
fint made his acquaintance. 
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Winifred and Hennione bent their heads over 
the children and talked ; sometimes of Italy, and of 
the village where Hector Morton had married his 
fair yonng bride, and where Hermiotie had been 
bom ; and where in her foreign torn* she had spent 
three or f om* months, talking sometimes of the de- 
lights of all she had seen in her travels, but always 
going back to the perfections of the little ones, and 
forming plans for a long visit, which Horace was to be 
enticed into paying Hovenden Grange before many 
weeks had passed. 

The day flew by only too quickly, and the next 
morning Miss Mortimer and Hermione bade their 
friends good-bye, — cheered with the promise which 
Horace had made, that as soon as they were settled 
at home he should take Winifred and the chicks to 
Kedbum. 

The pretty village wore its holiday dress on that 
summer afternoon, as Miss Morton's carriage drove 
through it. The church-bells sent out a glad wel 
come, and the school children cheered lustily as 
they saw the kind face they loved so well, smiling 
upon them as sweetly as ever. 

Home again, after all the months of wandering 
in search of the peace which her bitter disappoint- 
ment in Walter had robbed her of so cruelly. It 
had come back at last ; Hermione was content now, 
looking forward to a life uncheered by the bright- 
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ne68 of the perfect human affection of which fihe 
had dreamt, but fraught with duties and respoiiBi- 
bilities, which if rightly fulfilled, would bring reet 
when the battle of life should be over. 

The old Grange looked very lovely as Hermiofie 
stood at the window of her own room, and gaaed 
upon her possessions. There were strange thoughts 
in her mind on that evening — ^memories of Walter, 
of his last letter, of the secret known only to her 
and to the good old priest 

Then that strange allusion to one who loved her, 
— ^what could it mean ? For answer there came the 
remembrance of the passionate gaze Itandolph 
Douglas had fixed upon her on the morning of the 
trial. She had not heard of him all through those 
long years, except in some chance way through 
Horace or Winifred, and she wondered what his 
life was now, — ^whether it was lonely still, uncheered 
by human affection, or brightened by some genUe 
presence in his home. 

The first weeks of her return to England were 
very busy ones ; there were visits to be received and 
paid, and things to settle which had been left, until 
she could give an opinion on them ; then came the 
^re-action after all the excitement, the sense of lone- 
liness, the conviction that all the years of her life 
must be spent with no one on whom to expend '&e 
loisfa whidh was so strong within her, wi& no <me 
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from whom she could seek the sympathy, which w^ 
the great want of her nature. 

^ She felt she niust go into society again now ; be 
, flattered, courted, admired, as she had always been, 
and still live that desolate inner life, into which no 
one might penetrate. And often when such thoughts 
as these were in her mind, there came unbidden 
before her the image of Randolph Douglas. 

Horace and Winifred and the children came in 
due time; as it happened, just during the assise 
week. 

Miss Morton had asked a few friends to dinner to 
meet Horace and his wife ; and on the morning of 
the party, the former ran in quickly after his ride — 

" Hermione, I hope I have not done wrong, but I 
have t^-ken a great liberty ; Douglas is in Eedbum, 
— came over from Seacombe this morning — and I 
have asked him to dinner ; he had sundry scruples 
at first, but I managed to overcome them. 

The blood rushed to Hermione's fair cheek, as 
she answered, " Any friend of yours will be most 
welcome," — and then hurried from the room on the 
plea of giving some orders to the servants. 

The dinner hour arrived ; the guests assembled, 
anfl were received .by Hermione with her usual dig- 
nity and grace. Kandolph stood before her^ thdr 
.eyes met, and with a .hurried bow, ^d a few lo^ 
words of greeting he ,pa^sed on. She noticed .4!V*^^^ 
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the evening that he was graver and etemer-looking 
than ever ; he did not appiroaeh her, was hardly as 
attentive as the most ordinary civility demanded, 
and with a heart more weary and desolate than 
nsual, Hermione retired to her room that night. 

The next morning, a note was handed her, — ^a few 
lines from Randolph Douglas, requesting half-an- 
hour's private conversation. It was granted ; and 
honestly and manfully, with hardly a hope of suc- 
cess, but feeling that he would rather hear his dis- 
missal from her own lips, than endure the agony of 
doubt any longer, Randolph pleaded his cause. 
And in that moment it seemed as if a veil were 
lifted from Hermione's eyes ; the love wliich Wal- 
ter, in his dying moments, had said was hers, shone 
before her now, bright and clear. To the man who 
had proved her right to a name, and who had 
pleaded so eloquently for her lover, she gave the 
priceless treasure of her true, noble heart ; not as 
she had given it to Walter, with all the passion and 
fervour of girlish enthusiasm, but with the enduring, 
intense devotion of a woman's trust and love. 

An hour later, with a strange look of happiness 
in her face, and a soft light in the blue eyes, Her- 
mione stood before Miss Mortimer and Winifred, 
and in the doorway, with his dark brows bent upon 
them, and a smile on the grave face which was not 
^ften seen there, was Randolph Douglas. 
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Winifred saw what had happened at a glaaoe, 
and instantly showed her delight by kissing Her- 
mione in true feminine fashion. Some perception 
of the truth dawned upon Miss Mortimer, for she 
walked up to where Bandolph stood, and drew him 
into the room. ^^ You are not worse than most mes^ 
Bandolph Douglas," she said, ^^ rather better, per- 
haps ; take her, and make her happy." 

Randolph strictly obeyed the old lady's injunc- 
tion. Hermione was happier as the grave lawyer's 
wife, even than in her wildest moments she had 
ever imagined she could be ; she gave him all love, 
and honor, and respect, — there was not a thought of 
her heart which was not his. But one secret of her 
past life was never divulged, even to her husband, 
— ^Bandolph never heard the confirmation of "Wal- 
ter Grey's guilt from his wife's lips. 

Miss Mortimer lives at the cottage with Mrs. Grey 
and Julia, — ^no persuasions would induce her to take 
up her abode at the Grange ; she is as fond of Her- 
mione as ever, but there is another now, who bids 
fair to rival his mother in the spinster's affections, — 
she was faithless to her principles, and again stood 
god-mother to a boy, — and the most perfect being 
on earth in her sight, notwithstanding his sex and 
somewhat mischievous propensities, is little Mor- 
timer, Douglas Bandolph's and Hermione's eldest 
son. 
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DEVOTIONAL BEADINGS. Being Select Passages 
from Manning's Sermons. 

SHORT PRAYERS FOR THE UNBAPTISED. Id, 
6s. per hundred. 

FRANK ROWE : How he became Great. A Story 
for Boys. Price 8d. 

SHORT MANUAL OF PRAYERS FOR COM- 

MUNIGANTS. With DeTofcions for several occasions. Bj a 
Priest of the Chnroh of England. Second Edition, limp cloth, printed 
on toned paper, Price 8d. 

SCRIPTURE PRINTS. 

THE FOLLOWING ARE SELECTED FBOM 

"HERDER'S POPULAR SCRIPTURE PRINTS," 

Those being omitted whicli are objectionable to 
English feeling. As tbey have not been hitherto 
sold separately^ a large sale is anticipated. 

Any may be had separately at the following 
prices : — 
Prints 6d. each. Per dozen 5s. Od. 

„ mounted 9d. „ , „ 7s. 6d. 

„ „ & varnished Is „ „ lOs. 6d. 

Parcels may he had to select from, 

LIST OF SUBJECTS. 



The Annunciation. 
The Adoration of the Shepherds. 
The Presentation in the Temple. 
The Adoration of the Magi. 
The Flight into Egvpt. 
Jesns is Found in the Temple. 
Jesos is Baptised. 
The Marriage in Cana. 
The Sermon on the Mount. 
The Miracle of the Five Loaves. 
Jesus Blessing the Children. 
The Good Samaritan. 
I'he Prodigal Son. 



Lazarus Raised to Life. 
Jesus institutes the Holy Eucha- 
rist. 
The A^ony in the Ghirden. 
Jeifus IS Sccurged at the Pillar. 
Jesus is Crowned with Thorns. 
Jesus Carries his Cross. 
Jesus Dies upon the Cross. 
Jesus is Lsia in the Tomh. 
The Besurrection. 
Jesus' Commisson to St. Peter. 
The 



J. HODOBS, FBOHB. 



Now ready, price 28. per Hundred, post free. 

CHURCH AND COTTAGE TRACTSV Suitable fop 
distribution in Glmrches and Cottages. 

No. 1 — ^Advent : The Lord's Coming. 

„ 2 — Christmas : Qod manifest in the Flesh. 

„ 3 — The New Year : Past and Future. 

„ 4 — ^Lent : Sorrowing with the Lord Jesus. 

„ 5 — Good Friday : How shall I keep it ? 

„ 6 — ^Easter : Life in a Risen Saviour. 

„ 7 — ^Ascension Day : What does it mean ? 

,, 8 — ^Whitsun-Day. 

„ 9 — Gtod's Gt)od Gifts in Harvest. 

„ 10 — Confirmation : What use is it ? 

„ 11 — Confirmation : Questions for Candidates. 

„ 12 — Confirmation : Our Part — God's Part. 

„ 13 — Gh>dfathers and Gt)dmothers. 

„ 14 — ^What are the Little Ones Learning ? 

„ 15 — Prayers for very Young Children. 

„ 16 — Short Prayers for Elder ditto. 

„ 17— Church-Going : What's the Good ? 

„ 18 — ^Thoughts and Rules for the Newly Confirmed. 

„ 19 — A Christmas Carol. 

„ 20 — ^Two are Better than One : For Benefit Clubs. 

„ 21 — Morning Thoughts. 

„ 22 — Sickness. 

„ 23 — ^Holy Baptism. 

„ 24 — Divine Service. 

„ 26 — Holy Communion. 

„ 26— The Days of the Holy Week. 

„ 27— The Offertory. 

„ 28 — An Easter Carol. 

„ 29— Once !— And Now ? 

Specimens of the above sent on receipt of 12 stamps. 
'* Excellent in every respect."— Gkiordian. 



WORKS PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BT J. HODGES, FtKOME. 



Now ready, price 3d. eacli. 

UR CURATE'S BUDGET. Edited by the Rev. 
William Michbll, M.A. 

The following Numbers for 1865-66-67-68 :— 







No. 1. — Tom Edwards 
No. 2.— My two Siok Friends 
No . 8 . — ^Tme-Hearted Long- 
Parted. 
No. 4. — ^Blaok Brian ; or, a ride 

for a life. 
No. 6. — ^Ben, the Barge Boy. 
No. 6.— The New Vioar. 
No. 7. — ^The two Baptisms. 
No. 8. — Sisters' Children ; or, 
the Union & the Orphanage 
No. 9.— Snsan's First Place 
No. 10.— St. Michael's. 
No. 11.— William Baird. 
No. 13. — Bine Anchor Yard. 
No. 18 — ^Ash-tree Tnmpike. 
No. 14— Agatha's Working Day 
No. 15— The Broad-lane Tea- 

Party. 
No.16— Oroftou Cricket Clnb. 
No. 17 — Dismissed from the 

Choir. 
No. 18 — Fnstian Jenny. 
No. 19 — ^Hany Mason's Bepent- 

ance 
No. 20 — Cloud and Sunshine. 



No. 21 — Silrer, or Pewter. 

No. 22 — William Fisher's Lesson. 

No. 28— An Old Score. 

No. 24— Out of His Time. 

No. 26 — Gilbert Lorimer's Vow. 

No. 26 — ^Martin's Common. 

No. 27— So Very Genteel. 

No. 28 — Peppery Mike. 

No. 29 — ^Mary's Sacrifice — 

No. 80— Coals of Fire. 

No. 81 — A Dangerous Gift. 

No. 82 — Better than Bubies. 

No. 88— A Changeful life. 

No. 84— Time Enough. 

No. 85— The Miller of Basildon. 

No. 86 — A Stranger at Heathoote 

No. 87— From Treble to Tenor. 

No. 88— Old Molly. 

No. 89— Gentlefolks Once. 

No. 40. — Husband and Wife ; or, 

for Better, for Worse 
No. 41. — ^The Dictation Prize. 
No. 42.— The Prayers of the 

Church. 
No. 48. — ^Lightly Spoken. Quick. 

ly Broken. July Ist. 



In Qwji/rterly Series, 1 to 14, One 8h,iUin>g, 
In Half-Tedrly Volumes, 1 to 7, Two Shillings. 
In Tea/rly Volumes, Four Shillings and Sixpence. 

" These stories are of the best kind, capitally told, yigorons and 
life-like in description, manly and honest in tone, bold but yet cha- 
ritable in their assertion of Church principles. ' Our Curate's Budget' 
must be a treasure for grown up as well as for younger Churchmen." — 
Contemporomf Review. 

'* We know of no publication which so entirely meets the wants 
of profitable and amusing reading : the teaching is pure and fame 
in tone, and yet full of simplicity and good sense. We trust that 
these volumes will be placed in all book-nawkers' lists, and be found 
also in all parish reading-rooms and schools."— C/iicrc^man'tf Com^ 
panion. 

Supplied to the Clergy for distribution on liberal terms, on 

application to the Publisher. 



